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The Holiness of Mountains. 


By Everett Earle Stanard 


When great Jehovah chose of old to speak 
His thought to man as “a familiar friend.” 
He stood upon a lofty mountain peak, 
And with his voice did Sinia’s thunders blend; 
This towering hill sole worthy rostrum then 
Whence God might hold communion close with men. 


The mountains still are holy. No sound mars 
The sacred calm that wraps Tacoma round — 
The crest so near to the pure twinkling stars, 
And every slope a bit of holy ground. 
I marvel not that savage nations said, 
“ Ah, surely this is God, bow low the head!” 














On the roof of Alaska. 
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HEN reference is made to 

WV Alaska in far away Chicago 
or New York, even in San 
Francisco or Seattle, people 
—meaning people in general—are 
wont to think of a land perpetually 
mantled in snow and ice somewhere in 
the region of the North Pole, where 
gold may. be had for the getting, but 
uninhabitable except by Eskimos and 
more or less zoological men designated 
miners. And a pity it is that a view 
so erroneous should prevail, for as a 
matter of fact, Alaska is one of the 
most beautiful, most keenly alive, and 
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most interesting places in the world. 
The person who can find nothing be- 
yond the glare of city lights and who 
cannot adapt himself to the discom- 
forts necessarily to be found in fron- 
tier life has no business in Alaska; 
but the man or woman who loves the 
great big out-of-doors with its mystic 
silence, its splendid mountains and 
majestic trees, whose very soul quiv- 
ers in exultation at the beholding of 
nature unaltered by the hand of con- 
vention, who loves life for its big op- 
portunities and big rewards—such a 
person cannot fail to delight in Alaska. 
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Totem pole, Alert Bay, British 
Columbia. 


But here I’ve been saying Alaska 
when I mean to tell you only about 
Southeastern Alaska—or the Alexan- 
der Archipelago, or “The Panhandle,” 
whichever one chooses to call it. For a 
theme so extensive as “Alaska” or 
“Travels in Alaska,” could scarcely be 
creditably treated within the confines 
of a magazine article. So I propose 
to take my readers on a little excur- 
sion from Seattle to Skagway and back 
—such as the steamship companies of- 
fer in summer for sixty-six dollars, ex- 
cept that by paying the sixty-six dol- 
lars the sight-seer may see through his 
own eyes instead of the eyes of a 
scribbler. 

Leaving dock at Seattle, the steamer 
churns its way out into the shimmer- 
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ing, sparkling water of Puget Sound. 
First we are conscious only of the 
friends who wave and shout good-bye 
from the pier, then we see the rim of 
a city with its high buildings and 
residences spotted hills grow dimmer 
and dimmer until lost from view. Be- 
fore we know it, we are crossing the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, and the ma- 
jestic silvery crested Olympic Moun- 
tains are towering at our left. A little 
while later we are dodging in and out 
among the beautiful little San Juan 
Islands. And toward the middle of 
the afternoon we go through the nar- 
row “Plumper’s Pass,” winding pic- 
turesquely between lovely islands that 
mirror themselves in its depths. To- 
ward evening we pass Burrard Inlet 
and Vancouver with its background of 
snow-crowned mountains. 

For a day and a half now we steam 
between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland of British Columbia. It is 
a wonderful stretch of travel. On either 
side is an ever-changing panorama of 
precipitous mountains, conifer clad 
and very green save for the snows that 
lay on their tops. The line is broken 
constantly with hundreds of pictur- 
esque inlets. Adding to the effect of 
this grandeur are dozens of tiny islets 
that put one in mind of huge emeralds 
with the turbulent water lashing itself 
into gleaming spray about their rock- 
bound edges. 

At Queen Charlotte Sound the swells 
of the ocean begin to be felt, and from 
there until behind the barriers of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands the vessel 


‘pitches and rolls in a way that puts 


food at enmity with the stomach. This 
and the stretch across Dixon Entrance 
are the only portions of the “Inside 
Passage” where the ships ride on the 
open ocean. All the rest of the way 
is as smooth as Puget Sound itself. 
At Prince Rupert we may stop for 
a few hours and take a look about the 
Pacific terminal of Canada’s second 
transcontinental railroad. The name 
Prince Rupert is not familiar to all be- 
cause it wasn’t on the map yet when 
most of us went to school. From 1908 
to 1914 that busy little town sprang 
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The mouth of the famous Muir Glacier, Alaska. 


from a barren hill of solid rock into a 
modern town of six thousand souls. 
When Prince Rupert for a transconti- 
nental terminal was first suggested, the 
idea was ridiculed throughout the 
country; but the Grand Trunk Com- 
pany knew what they were doing— 
they knew that they could ship freight 
to the Orient via Prince Rupert in 
eighteen hours’ less time than could be 
done by any other of America’s trans- 
continentals. They saw, too, the stra- 
tegic advantage of the location, for the 
timber and mineral resources of North- 


ern British Columbia are practically. 


untouched, and to all this vast terri- 
tory Prince Rupert is the natural out- 
let. The town also has an excellent 
harbor—very spacious and the deep- 
est on the Pacific Coast. 

While stopping, we may have time 
to visit the large fish cold-storage plant 
owned and operated by the Canadian 
Fish and Cold Storage Company. A 
sally into the frosty storage rooms re- 
veals to us hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of halibut, salmon, herring, 
place and other fish frozen as hard as 
wood, in which state it keeps inde- 
finitely. In another part of the plant 


we see cod being dried and salmon be- 
ing pickled for shipment to Europe. 
The plant’s capacity is three million 
pounds. 

But in order to get any conception 
at all of British Columbia’s fishing in- 
dustry we should stop over at Prince 
Rupert and make the trip to Port Es- 
sington up the Skeena River. It is 
very interesting and well worth one’s 
time. During the summer months the 
Skeena is always dotted with fishing 
boats, each with its huge net spread 
and marked by a circle of buoys. They 
all but blockade the river. When the 
fisherman makes a haul he not infre- 
quently brings up a stray fish head 
or two, which tells him a hair seal 
has been hunting and made a dinner 
of the missing body; and the fact that 
the head invariably belongs to a pink 
salmon tells him that the hair-seal is 
a discriminating, if voracious, animal. 
One should not forget to bring field 
glasses along on this trip—not so 
much to watch the overations of the 
fishermen as to get a good look at 
those bald-headed specks in the trees. 
They are eagles. The Skeena is lined 
with salmon canneries, and at any of 
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Mt. Juneau rises like a great sentinel 3590 feet into the clouds behind the 
town of Juneau. 


them one may watch the process of 
canning salmon. But fish and fisheries 
are not the only attraction of the 
Skeena River trip. There is much 
beautiful scenery to be enjoyed as 
well. Here as elsewhere in the north- 
‘ern country are the ubiquitous snow- 
capped mountains and picturesque is- 
lands and winding waterways. 

After leaving Prince Rupert, the 
next stop is Ketchikan, the port of en- 
try to Alaska. Before we may be per- 
mitted to land, the quarantine officer 
boards the ship and gives us the once- 
over, asks when we expect to come 
back, and bids us God-speed. Ketchi- 
kan is a town of some twenty-five hun- 
dred people, and is situated on the 
Prince of Wales Island. The impres- 
sion of the town that the tourist car- 
ries away with him is mostly of a very 
high and precipitous mountain. Un- 
der the wing of the mountain is nestled 
the town. The one thing that he never 
forgets about his visit to Ketchikan, 
though he forget all else, is the sight 
of the salmon jumping the Ketchikan 
Falls. Just below the falls are hun- 


dreds of fish that have not yet made 
the successful leap, swarming like flies 
in a molasses jar—a sight which re- 
quires seeing to believe. They do get 
over the falls in time, however, though 
they may first make many unsuccess- 
ful attempts, and continue on their 
way to the spawning grounds. 

At Wrangell we are surprised at the 
splendid vegetable gardens we see. 
Contrary to the once universal belief 
the United States department of agri- 
culture has proven that vegetables can 
be very successfully grown and nearly 
every housewife now has her kitchen 
garden. Shortly after leaving Wran- 
gell we enter Wrangell Narrows, a pas- 
sageway no wicer than a river, and 
very beautiful. 

All the while we are traveling among 
the islands of the Alexander Archipel- 
ago—the northern part of the sub- 
merged Island Mountain System, 
through the same intricate waterways 
that Captain George Vancouver ex- 
plored and charted in 1794. It’s a 
wonderful place, and we want to be on 
deck every moment lest some tiny por- 
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Salmon fishers on an Alaskan 


tion of the scenery escape us. Every- 
where are the lovely emerald islets be- 
ing lashed by the tongues of wanton 
water. Everywhere the waterways 
wind and wind in picturesque fashion, 
perhaps going into an inlet to meet 
some mountain cascade or a glacier, or 
perhaps only following the shore line 
of an island. The trees that we see 
are mostly hemlock and spruce, though 
there is considerable yellow or Alaska 
cedar. Mountain sides are bald from 
glacial action, but the tops are luxu- 
riously wooded and most of them 
capped with snow. There is no beach, 
the shore line being very precipitous 
and rugged. It is not unlike the coast 
of Norway, but is more bold and 
craggy. 

Juneau, being the capital of Alaska 
as well as its largest industrial center, 
is an important town. Like Ketchikan, 
one’s first and most lasting impression 
of the town is of the big mountain be- 
hind it—Mt. Juneau. The town of Ju- 
neau lies literally on a shelf at its 
base. Along the back of the shelf 
flows Gold Creek. It was along this 
creek that Joseph Juneau and Richard 


river drawing in their seines. 


Harris fought their way in 1880 in 
search of gold. And they found it— 
a rich quartz ledge at the head of what 
they called Snow Slide Gulch. Juneau 
is situated in what is known as the 
Juneau Gold Belt, which extends from 
about fifty miles south to fifty miles 
north of there, running in a north- 
easterly direction parallel with Lynn 
Canal. The belt averages from three 
to four miles in width, and, geologi- 
cally speaking, is made up of slates, 
schists, quartzites, porpyries and in- 
trusive dikes of greenstone and dio- 


‘rites. The hanging wall is a _ high 


range of mountains paralleling its en- 
tire course. They are intrusive in 
character, and of later origin than the 
country rock, hence probably respon- 
sible for the fractures that allowed 
the mineral deposits to form. As one 
walks across the country one can eas- 
ily read the story of mountain forma- 
tion in the upturned strata; it lies 
nearly horizontal and some of it is 
greatly inverted. 

Juneau has a number of mines in 
operation, chief of which is the Tread- 
well—the largest gold mine in the 
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world. Its capacity is 5,000 tons per 
day. The Alaska Gastineau, however, 
expects to double this amount when 
their plant shall have been completed. 
The first unit of the latter plant be- 
gan operation early in 1914. With 
fifteen thousand tons of rock being 
scooped out of the earth daily it would 
seem only a matter of time before all 
inside of the earth would be on the 
outside, wouldn’t it? The ore of the 
belt is very low grade, running about 
$2.50 per ton; hence the necessity of 
working it on a large scale. Mining 
in these parts is no poor man’s propo- 
sition. 

A shoot into the mines is a thrilling 
experience to one so fortunate as to 
be accorded that privilege. Imagine 
dropping 2,100 feet below the surface 
of the earth—nearly half a mile— 
worse still, following the drifts away 
out under Gastineau Channel. The 
drifts of the Alaska Gastineau mines 
will connect with those of the Tread- 
well, so that one might go from Ju- 
neau to Treadwell by boat and return 
on foot underneath the water. The 
“pay dirt” is loosened by dynamite, 
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compressed-air drills being used to 
bore the holes for it. Utilizing the 
force of gravity, the arrangement is 
such that the ore falls by its own 
weight through finger chutes into tram 
cars which are drawn to the shaft in 
trains of five cars by horses. It is 
interesting to note that these horses 
never leave the mine as long as they 
work there; and they are so well 
trained that the driver while loading 
simply yells “car ahead,” when each 
car is filled, and the animal steps up 
just far enough to bring the next car 
into place beneath the chute. 

And as one looks about—above, 
about and underneath—all is aglitter. 
In the Mexican Mine of the Tread- 
well group is a hollowed out cavity 
called a stope, large enough to hold 
a house or two. When lighted up it is 
a magnificent thing—the millions of 
specks of ore in its roughly hewn walls 
suggest to the beholder some mammoth 
fairy palace. 

After being trammed to the bins at 
the mine shaft the ore is loaded into 
ships and hoisted to the surface, where 
it goes through the rock breakers and 








Thousands of halibut frozen in cold storage awaiting a market. 
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Salmon traps on a river in British Columbia. 


continues on its journey to the stamp 
mill. The tram cars by which it jour- 
neys dump it into the big central bin 
of the stamp mill, and it slides by its 
own weight as it is needed through nu- 
merous chutes and into the stamp mor- 
tars, where it is crushed to sand. A 
stamp is nothing more or less than an 
iron pole about fifteen feet long, stand- 
ing upright with an iron shoe attached 
at the lower end. Under it is conven- 
iently placed the mortar into which 
the shoe staraps after the manner of 
an old fashioned churn dasher. Each 
mill at the Treadwell has three hun- 
dred stamps arranged in groups of 
five each; and each stamp drops at 
the rate of ninety-eight times a min- 
ute with a weight of about 1,100 
pounds, thus quickly pulverizing the 
ore in the mortars. This sand is 
washed out of the mortars as fast as 
ground and flowed over copper plated 


that have previously been treated with 
quicksilver. The quicksilver catches 
the free gold, and the rest which is 
held in the iron pyrites passes with the 
sand to the vanner mill. 

Upon entering this latter mill we are 
completely puzzled. Hundreds of 
table-like objects are jiggling curi- 
ously and by observation we discover 
that they are separating the glittering 
substance from the sand and saving it. 
We put our wits to work and study 
out the process; after all, it is quite 
simple. A vanner is a slightly inclined 
surface something like a table with 
a rubber apron revolving around it. 
The jiggling motion causes the pyrites 
to sink to the bottom where they stick 
to the rubber apron, and are carried 
upward out of danger, while the sand 
is washed away and goes down the 
tail race to Gastineau Channel. 

Thus saved, the cyanide plant ac- 





























Three camps of tourist mountain climbers on their way up Mt. St. Elias. 
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A pet at one of the stations. 


complishes the work of recovering the 
gold from the pyrites. First they are 
put into a solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium which eats the gold. It in turn 
is run over zinc shavings which re- 
cover the gold from the cyanide solu- 
tion, and are then melted when at last 
the gold is free. The process is very 
intricate and tedious, but of course 
every fraction of an ounce of the pure 
metal is very valuable. Once a month 
the copper plates in the stamp mill 
are scraped and the amalgam retorted, 
a process that volatizes the quicksilver 
and leaves the gold in the bottom of 
the retort. When cleared of all for- 
eign matter this molten gold is poured 
into molds and allowed to cool, then 
sampled, assayed and shipped to San 
Francisco. 
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But Juneau is not all mines and 
stamp mills. There is much beautiful 
scenery as well, and to the summer 
tourist all things are subordinate to 
scenery. The scenic panorama along 
Gestineau Channel is all mountains, 
with dainty clouds hovering about 
their venerable heads and foaming sil- 
very cascades dashing down their rock 
ribbed sides. One is never out of 
sight of the water, either, which, with 
its picturesquely winding shore line, 
vastly augments the beauty of the 
mountains. 

A number of side trips are available 
from Juneau, chief of which is that to 
Taku Glacier. The glacier is up Taku 
Inlet, and viewed from the boat is a 
bold, vertical wall of ice over two 
hundred feet high and a mile wide. 
One must not be startled by the can- 
non-like reports that break upon one’s 
ears, for they are only the report of 
icebergs breaking away from the 
mother mass. Taku has two glaciers 
exemplifying the living and the dead; 
one is bright, while the other is gray 
and dingy. The sight is certainly a 
superb one, especially if the sun hap- 
pens to be shining. 

The grand climax of the whole In- 
side Passage is reached at Lynn Ca- 
nal. Nothing in the world can possibly 
surpass it in its intrinsic beauty and 
grandeur. Like Gastineau Channel, it 
is lined with mountains—only these of 
Lynn Canal are much higher, averag- 
ing from 8,000 to 9,000 feet above sea- 
level. Some are snow domes, others 
are only capped in snow with their 
heads nestled among the clouds, and 
their slopes of the richest emerald 
green, streaked with what appears at 
a distance to be silvery ribbons, but 
what prove upon nearer approach to 
be one of the numerous cascades. 
They ripple over rocky beds or drop 
from lofty cliffs, bewildering one with 
their slow, rhythmatic, never-ceasing 
fall. And when the rays of the setting 
sun come out with brush and palette 
the whole takes on the immortal pur- 
ple and gold that poets like to write 
about. 

At the head of Lynn Canal lie 


























Skagway. It isn’t a very becoming 
town these days, but it used to be. 
Skagway was one of those towns that 
sprang up over night like a mushroom 
as a result of the Klondike “rush.” We 
almost shudder as we think of the hun- 
dreds of brave and sturdy men who 
passed through this little town in their 
mad rush for the yellow metal, that 
meant more than everything else in 
the world to them, only to be disap- 
pointed or to leave their bones to 
bleach along some lonely trail or at 
the bottom of some glacier crevice. 
There were others, too, more fortunate, 
and as a result our country is a few 








SEATTLE TO SKAGWAY 
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below, now darting between bold, rug- 
ged cliffs, and again crossing steel 
bridges over canyons more than two 
hundred feet deep. At first we are 
held by the increasing grandeur of 
Lynn Canal, more magnificent as we 
climb higher and higher, and just be- 
fore rounding the seven mile point we 
take a last look at the panorama in its 
most exalted splendor. Snow peaks, 
cascades, picturesque rocky cliffs, the 
rugged, craggy Saw-Tooth Mountains, 
pass in quick succession, and before 
we are aware, we find ourselves at the 
little red station called White Pass. 
With one stride we may step from the 








Feeding dogs in the winter, Alaska. 


million dollars richer because there is 
an Alaska and a Klondike. If we 
could view al! the gold that has passed 
through Skagway we might not un- 
likely find ourselves victims of the 
“gold fever.” 

From Skagway we will want to 
make the trip to White Pass, the sum- 
mit of the Pass and the international 
boundary line between Alaska and Yu- 
kon Territory. The trip will take us 
two hours and a half. Leaving Skag- 
way on one of the White Pass trains, 
we begin the gradual ascent, now cling- 
ing sheer to a wall of rock with the 
Skagway River roaring and foaming 


government of Uncle Sam to that of 
John Bull. Over there among the hills 
lies the tiny Summit Lake, to all ap- 
pearances no larger than a pond, from 
which the great Yukon finds its source. 
It is interesting to note that this mighty 
river, one of the longest in the world, 
rises within twenty miles of the ocean 
and flows 2,300 miles, crossing and re- 
crossing the Arctic Circle, before it ul- 
timately finds its way to the sea. 

Leaving White Pass we return to 
Skagway, and start on the homeward 
journey. 

Muir Glacier we pass both ways, but 
realizing that we will now soon be far 
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away from the fascinating northland,town and capital 


we view it the last time with keener 
interest. The glacier has an area 350 
square miles, is two miles wide and 
stands from one to two hundred feet 
above the water. The rate of its flow 
is seven feet daily. Between the years 
of 1899 and 1907 this great river of 
ice receded eight and a half miles, the 
recession probably being due to the 
Yakatat Bay earthquake of September, 
1899. Muir is not so high as Taku 
Glacier, but, if possible, it is more 
beautiful. 
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of Alaska. The 

marks of Russian days are still appar- 
ent and conspicuous in the old block 
houses and quaint log buildings of the 
town. The monuments in the old 
graveyard, too, are Russian in design 
and inscription. Among the points of 
interest are the native town where live 
several hundred Haida Indians, the 
“Indian River Park,” and the govern- 
ment’s collection of totem poles, the 
Sheldon-Jackson Museum, and the 
Shepherd Industrial School. Foremost 
of interest to tourists is the old Greek 
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Hunters crossing a stream on their return from a caribou hunt, Alaska. 


Sitka we pass on the homeward trip 
—Sitka, that quaint and unique town 
founded in the earliest fur-trading days 
of Russian rule. As we steam into the 
bay we are for the moment conscious 
only of the lovely snow clad Seven 
Sister Mountains in the background. 
On the opposite side of the bay is Mt. 
Edgecombe, an extinct volcano. Sitka 
was for years the center of operations 
of the Russian-American Fur Com- 
pany, and until 1899 was the principal 


wz 


church. It is of a style of architecture 
quite different from anything we ever 
saw, and contains a number of art 
treasures, among which is a Madonna 
valued at over $20,000. 

Leaving Sitka, we resume the home- 
ward journey, traversing again the su- 
perlatively beautiful waterways of the 
Alexander Archipelago and pausing at 
Wrangell and Ketchikan, and three 
days later find ourselves back again in 
the land we call home. 
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Impressions of New York 
By Richard Bret Harte 


CHAPTER I 





(Mr. Richard Bret Harte, who has spent his early life in Europe, where 
he was educated, returns to his native land and: describes with his own 
caricatures his various impressions gathered during a five year ramble 








installment of the series.) 





across the continent from New York to San Francisco. 


This is the first 








RRIVING in New York after 
A more than twenty years in Eu- 

rope is a most appalling and 

bewildering sensation. To me 
it seemed like falling entirely off the 
earth into an over-civilized planet, an 
H. G. Wells affair, literally bilious 
with automatic life and all the scien- 
tific wonders and inventions of the 
next millennium. 

However, after I had gotten over 
the gaping period that temporarily af- 
flicts every stranger to the great city, 
I came to the conclusion that in some 
districts New York was rather Euro- 
pean after all—in atmosphere at least. 
Fifth avenue, for instance, seemed 


pervaded with the blazeness of Bond 
Street and the “de trop” of the Rue de 
la Paix. 


Here men with miniature 





mustache and ivory complexion, fault- 
lessly attired in the latest “imported” 
tweeds, sauntered up and down smok- 
ing “imported” cigarettes and carrying 
“imported” canes, all with an air of 
aristocratic abandon—also “imported.” 
The women were beautiful but “im- 
ported” to distraction. They glided 
silently by, dressed, or rather draped 
in vari-colored Parisian gossamers, ex- 
haling every possible perfume to be 
found in Europe, Asia, Africa and pos- 
sibly the Polar regions. 

To me all this seemed distressingly 
un-American. My conception of Am- 
erican beauty had been cultivated by 
Gibson, but apparently the ‘Gibson 
period” had gone out of date like the 
Pompadour or the prehistoric. To as- 
sociate the Gibson girl with the mod- 
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ern New York styles would be as ri- 
diculous as trying to imagine Venus 
in a basque and tight skirt, or Shakes- 
peare in a fedora and balmacan. In- 
deed, considering some of the pre- 
vailing modes I saw in Fifth Avenue, 
I was confident that the Gibson girl 
had retired with a clear conscience. 

Broadway was more foreign than 
ever, particularly at night when it 
burst into a stream of lights and friv- 
olities. The maze of illuminated 
signs flashing and flickering in an 
ever changing avalanche of colors; the 
gorgeous hotels and cafes alive with 
the chatter of mirthful epicureans and 
the impassioned, bohemian strains of 
Hungarian orchestras; the animated 
theatre lobbies; the roar of the traffic 
and the unending streams of pleasure- 
seekers,—all had a luring, kind of 
why-Mary-left-home fascination about 
it that made me feel like a minister’s 
son astray in Montmarte, Picadilly— 
anywhere but in New York. 

I further found Broadway so ag- 
gressively cosmopolitan that even an 
interpreter would have been utterly 
confused. What little English I did 
hear was so hybrid or “slanged,” it 
might have been anything from San- 
scrit to antidiluvian Dutch. But I will 
say of this “Broadway patois” that it 
possessed a predominant flavor of He- 
brew. 

However, in all this foreign atmos- 
phere there was something conspicu- 
ously, unmistakably American. I sup- 
pose it was a kind of “local color.” In 


Europe this artistic element is noted . 


for its abundance of picturesque types, 
generally rural and_ refreshingly 
quaint. But in America this “local 
color” is very apparently black. It 
has astrican hair, a perpetual grin, and 
moves languidly on large feet. You 
find it in the streets, in the hotels, in 
the houses, on the trains, on board 
ship; in fact, everywhere, though I 
have since discovered that the only 
place it is never found is in the water, 
to which it seems to have a particular 
aversion. 

Once away from these foreign high- 
ways and down amid the skyscrapers, 
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I felt myself at last in the New York 
of my dreams and fancies, that afore- 
mentioned H. G. Wells affair that 
might have been Mars. 

The first genuine American sensa- 
tion I experienced was ascending the 
Woolworth Building in a_ so-called 
“express” elevator. It was a sensation 
I shall never forget, for the very good 
reason that I had just previously in- 
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7 ieneens an entire population engaged in clerical pursuits and pastimes awaits 
him.” 


dulged in a heavy breakfast—which 
to me had been another American 
sensation—in the form of nine buck- 
wheat cakes. Now I do not wish to 
argue over the nutritive qualities of 
this delicacy, but I do remember that 





those buckwheat cakes performed 
some extraordinary feats in that ex- 
press elevator. 

As soon as the car shot upwards my 
entire anatomy suddenly adhered to 
the ceiling. I seemed to be folding up 
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in the crown of my hat, my legs dang- 
ling down like a long strip of moist 
chewing gum. It was at this embar- 
rassing moment that the buckwheat 
cakes performed. To describe the per- 
formance in detail would be quite in- 
delicate. Eventually, the elevator 
stopped, and I found myself in a bal- 
cony, gazing down at New York, hun- 
dreds of feet below. 

It was a wonderful sight. 

At first I could see nothing but rows 
upon rows of windows in tall, narrow 
walls of white, shooting up into the 
sky as if to free themselves from the 
“undergrowth” of roofs and smoking 
chimneys below. Gradually these 
walls of windows grouped themselves 
into towering skyscrapers, but they 
were so positively riddled with win- 
dows that I wondered they did not col- 
lapse or at least get out of shape. It 
was fascinating to look down on the 
elevated trains dashing in and out of 
the labyrinth of streets, just like a 
swarm of terrified caterpillars, while 
the unending streams of pedestrians, 
trolleys and vehicles merged them- 
selves into a rolling sea of specks and 
shadows. 

It was the business section, the 
“skyscraper zone” that appealed to me 
more than anything else in New York. 
Down around the City Hall, in the en- 
virons of Wall Street and William 
Street, I spent most of my time. Here 
I found that illustrious super-being, 
human prodigy of this great New Age 
—the American millionaire in his ‘‘na- 
tive haunts.” 


And they were certainly haunts de 


luxe. 

As I entered one of the gigantic of- 
fice buildings, I thought at first I had 
wandered into some musical-comedy 
setting or possibly a fashionable ar- 
cade in some foreign exposition. There 
were barbers, perfumers, Turkish 
baths, chiropodists, cigars, manicure, 
massage, flowers, candies, and every 
other temptation under the sun utterly 
and ridiculously inconsistent with my 
conception of the shrewd, conventional 
business man. 

Gradually the significance of this 
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luxury dawned upon me. I was in one 
of the ‘New Age” temples, one of the 
“native haunts” of this great new race 
of super-beings, the American Mil- 
lionaires. 

What fastidious and immaculate 
creatures these “males of the million- 
aire species” must be! I tried to im- 
agine one of them going through the 
daily routine of his duties. It is ap- 
parently part of his creed to be thor- 
oughly cleansed, purified and per- 
fumed before transacting any business. 
I can see him passing the early morn- 
ing hours, first in the Turkish bath, 
then in the barber’s chair, where he is 
shaved, massaged, manicured “chirop- 
odised” and perfumed into a radiant 
Apollo. This elaborate toilet being 
somewhat boring, he then retires for a 
few moments to the cigar and candy 
counter. Tasting a few dainty morsels, 
he selects his favorite cigar and con- 
verses casually with the salesgirl, dis- 
cussing baseball, theatrical scandals, 
and other topics of passing interest. He 
is then conducted by express elevator 
to his spacious offices above the earth, 
where an entire population, engaged 
in clerical pursuits and pastimes, 
awaits him. Here in the seclusion of 
his private office he follows the bent 
of his wonderful race, creating gigan- 
tic schemes that make and multiply 
into millions. 

There is no limit to his power and 
accomplishments. In a day he may 
have established a dozen factories, 
sold a few railroads, invented a sub- 
stitute for cream cheese, raised the 
price of cuff-buttons, bought a couple 
of European monarchs to enrich his 
collection of heathen curios, presented 
his housemaid with a library, and yet 
have time to spare, with an extra odd 
million or so in his vest pocket. 

Certainly this wonderful new race 
seemed to be opening a new epoch in 
civilization, an era of science and in- 
dustry. The age of Rafaels, Shakes- 
peares and Wagners had passed for- 
ever. The Immortals of to-morrow 
would be Robinsons and Smiths, whose 
fame would be venerably perpetuated, 
not on canvas, not in books, but on 























cans of potted meat, soap labels, silk 
hose, comforters, corrugated iron, and 
the like, which, although could hardly 
be termed “treasures of art,” or 
“classics,” would nevertheless be mas- 
terpieces for all that. 

I trust the reader will forgive me 
for these visionary musings. But to 
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one who was still “dusty” with the an- 
tiquity of Europe, life in a New York 
skyscraper was a revelation of won- 
ders inspiring to the extreme. 





Next month, “A Few Mild Experi- 
ences in the Big City.’’) 





Christian Science Heals the Sick and 
Reforms the Sinner 


By Thomas F. Watson 


published, March issue, an ar- 
ticle by F. W. Plaenker, in 
which he gives his opinion of 
“Christian Science-—Viewed in Its 
Own Light and that of the Bible.” 
Notwithstanding the statement that 
Mr. Plaenker was at one time a stu- 
dent of Christian Science, his asser- 
tion that “Christian Science is an anti- 
Christian religion, undermining faith 
in the Bible and in the God of the 
Bible,” is entirely disproved by the 
fact that thousands have been healed 
of infidelity and agnosticism as well 
as of sickness through the ministra- 
tions of this Science, and have there- 
after become earnest students of the 
Bible and followers of the teachings of 
Christ Jesus. This is sufficient proof 
to any thoughtful person that Christian 
Science is in harmony with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. The first tenet of 
Christian Science as given in Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
by Mary Baker Eddy, on page 497, is 
as follows: “As adherents of Truth, we 
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take the inspired Word of the Bible as 
our sufficient guide to eternal Life,” 
and it is a noteworthy fact that Christ- 
ian Scientists are earnest students of 
the Bible, and that their faith in its 
teachings have been strengthened by 
the study of Christian Science. 

Our critic complains that Christian 
Science encourages man _ to believe 
that he has “an inherited right to im- 
mortality.” But this is not said of 
mortals. Science and Health teaches 
that “By putting ‘off the old man with 
his deeds,’ mortals ‘put on immortal- 
ity.” Page 262. 

The critic asks: ‘““How does ‘Christ- 
ian Science as it is’ compare with 
Jesus’ teachings?” Christian Science 
heals the sick and sinful in obedience 
to Jesus’ command, thus proving its 
faith by its works. The fact that 
Truth destroys sin and sickness proves 
that they are no part of God’s creation, 
which He pronounced “very good.” 

It is difficult to see why Mr. Plaen- 
ker objects to the phrase on page 16 of 
Science and Health, “Thy kingdom is 
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come,” when the Master said, “The 
kingdom of God is within you,” also 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And as to the question of a “personal 
God,” the Bible teaches that God is 
Love, and that He is Spirit and every- 
where present. “Do not I fill heaven 
and earth? saith the Lord.” Jeremiah 
23:24. It is impossible to conceive of 
God as a person and as omnipotent 
and omniscient as the Scriptures teach 
us. Christian Science has given the 
highest proof as to its efficacy, its 
Science and its Christianity in the 
healing of thousands of cases of sin 
and sickness, as well as reformation 
of character. 

The critic’s contention that “If God 
did. not antedate man He could not 
create him,” is answered in that man 
as the image and likeness of God, or 
His reflection, has always been with 
the Father, for, as it is impossible to 
think of the sun without its rays, so we 
cannot conceive of the infinite Intelli- 
gence or Mind as existing without its 
representative idea or man. What of- 
ten seems to us as a new creation of 
Truth is only a revelation of that 
which always existed. Jesus said, 
“Before Abraham was I am.” 

Again, a patient healed by Christian 
Science who increases in weight does 
not disprove the teaching of Christian 
Science concerning God’s allness, or 
the Bible teaching that God (Spirit) 
is everywhere present (see Psalms 
139), any more than the fact that Jesus 
brought Lazarus back in a fleshly body 
disproves his teaching that the “flesh 
profiteth nothing.” . 

The gentleman says, “When the pa- 
tient dies, is the allness of Spirit dem- 
onstrated?” In the same spirit one 
might ask: “When Paul passed away 
from this earth did that disprove his 
statement that “Jesus Christ .... 
hath abolished death ?” 

The Bible tells us that God gave 
man dominion over all the earth. (See 
Genesis 1:26.) Again, “Thou hast 
put all things under his feet.” Yet we 
read in Hebrews 2, “But now we see 
not yet all things put under him.” Nor 
is this a contradiction, for there are 
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many things even on a material plane 
which our limited vision “sees not 
yet.” 

In answer to the question, “When 
will ‘Christian Science as it is’ be 
demonstrated,” we may say that one 
can only demonstrate Christian Sci- 
ence in proportion to his understanding 
of it. ‘ 

Again, our critic says, “If God 
knows nothing of sickness, sin and 
death, what suggested to Him the need 
of Science and Health?” The Bible 
says, “Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and canst not look on in- 
iquity,” yet we read in John 3: “God 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” The sun does 
not need to know of the darkness it 
destroys. 

The gentleman tells us that he “is 
not endeavoring to ridicule Mrs. Eddy, 
for he was at one time in the same con- 
fusion.” It is quite apparent to any 
one who understands Christian Sci- 
ence that this critic’s ideas of Christ- 
ian Science are still confused. 

He then wrests a few incomplete 
sentences from their surrounding con- 
text, and tells us that “those who ac- 
cept the Bible as God’s Word can see 
from the. following list of quotations 
that Christian Science is an anti- 
Christian, Ransom-denying doctrine.” 
This unfair proceeding of wresting a 
few lines from their context would 
make a mere jargon of any piece of 
literature. By such a process one 
might prove by the Bible that “there 
is no God.” Given in its complete- 
ness the statement reads: “The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” 

Our friend may also find that the 
Bible says, “Judge not lest ye be 
judged.” Also in Romans 2: “There- 
fore thou art inexcusable, O man, who- 
soever thou art that judgest: for 
wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself.” A religion that 
heals the sick and reforms the sinner, 
as Christian Science is doing, cannot 
be called anti-Christian. 








Conroy s Lucky Strike 


By Dr. Justus Marchal Wheate 


HEN the water-logged ferry- 

\ X/ boat, poled by a red-headed 

man and his half-breed wife, 

bumped into the north bank 
of the Snake River, Frank Conroy 
coaxed his jaded team ashore, paid 
the ferryman, and found himself, save 
for his two companions and the boat- 
man, in what seemed a manless land, 
with one lone dollar in his lean pocket. 
He had traveled six hundred miles 
across mountain and plain, sage-brush 
and sand, and most of the way over 
a trail of his own making, bound for 
the land of gold. Fifty miles to the 
north, where the snow gleamed on 
the crest of the Sawtooth Range, he 
had yet to go to reach the end of the 
rainbow. 

His wagon was old and rickety, and 
of questionable utility when he set out 
on the long journey, and its six hun- 
dred miles of rough usage had added 
greatly to its decrepitude; so that now 
it appeared to be worth not much more 
than the lonesome dollar, which lacked 
companionship in his pocket. The ill- 
mated pair—a skinny mule and a 
bony, blind horse, like the wagon had 
grown older untimely, and would not 
have fetched the price of the feed in 
this barren country necessary to keep 
them through the approaching winter. 
A primitive camp equipage, and the 
meagre remains of his share of the 
stock of provisions, the few miner’s 
teols, and his gun, these constituted the 
sum total of his earthly assets. 

There remained one valuable pos- 
session, however, not easy to inven- 
tory in Conroy’s case. It consisted of 
an unconquerable purpose in combina- 
tion with an indomitable perseverance. 

A year ago he had landed at San 
Francisco from a brigantine, eighteen 


months out from Liverpool. He had 
sought this only available means to 
reach the Land of Promise; for he 
had dreamed youthful dreams while 
tending his flocks on his native downs, 
and these dreams were ever of gold; 
“gold! gold! hard to get and heavy to 
hold”—in Scotland; and he had heard 
that gold, much gold, was to be dug 
from the sands and the hills in Cali- 
fornia. Within a week after carrying 
his dunnage ashore, he had discovered 
that the rainbow’s end had vanished 
from the burning sands of the Sacra- 
mento, and, where men had reveled in 
those rich placers before his day, there 
remained now only boulder-strewn 
waste, and the adventurous knights of 
pick and shovel had gone hence to 
share in the excitement of the newer 
finds in the mountains of Nevada. 
Thus he heard the call, and the lure 
of the unseen yellow gold led him 
eastward and upward to Virginia City. 
Once arrived at this famed camp, he 
was again disillusioned. He soon 
found that his ideas of acquiring 
wealth by a process of turning over the 
willing earth and gathering up the 
waiting lumps of priceless metal were 
far removed from reality, and, after 
prospecting vainly more than a month, 
he had scarcely learned to distinguish 
porphyry, gold-bearing quartz and iron 
pyrites, and he hardly knew the dif- 
ference between black sand and the 
trampled cinders from the blacksmith 
shop by the creek. Acknowledging his 
failure to accumulate treasure in this 
uncertain manner, and with his mea- 
gre savings from his sailor’s wage 
nearly gone, he was glad to go to work 
on another and luckier man’s claim 
for wages; and the six dollars a day 
he received for digging another man’s 
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gold seemed a princely sum to the 
stranded Conroy. 

Nine months he continued to swing 
his pick or shovel or sledge for this 
and other employers, frugally hoarding 
his savings, still dreaming his dreams. 
Then came the sudden termination of 
the Golconda, and “pay dirt” was no 
longer to be found by the small pros- 
pector, and Conroy awakened from 
his dream when he found himself out 
of employment. But, coincident with 
the closing of the worked out claims, 
came lurid reports of a big strike in 
the country to the north; and in a night 
the busy camp folded its tent and 
moved away, and there remained little 
more than a memory, and the march 
was on to the new diggings. 

By means of his savings Conroy 
managed to acquire a well-worn wagon 
—now no longer needed by its former 
owner, and by shrewd bargaining, he 
became the opulent owner of a mule 
and a blind horse. With a patched- 
up harness, finished out with a pair 
of rope lines, his overland express 
was complete. 

He found two willing companions 
eager to grubstake the outfit for the 
privilege of sharing his transportation, 
and after five weary weeks of trials 
and hardships, the travel-worn argo- 
nauts were ferried over the Snake and 
set out on the last lap of their long 
journey, which would bring them to the 
rainbow’s end. A grueling climb and 
a long one brought them out of the 
canyon on to the plain, and to the end- 
less miles of sage brush once more. A 
few miles farther out, they encoun- 
tered a well marked trail, showing evi- 
dence of much recent travel, and they 
knew they were on the right road. They 
fell into this landmark with renewed 
spirits and headed toward the distant 
range that bounded the north horizon. 
Near nightfall, three days later, they 
made camp on the bank of the Big 
Wood, where a thousand eager and 
hopeful men already had preceded 
them. 

Adams and Whitlock, his two fellow 
soldiers of fortune, feeling themselves 
free from further obligation, at once 
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mingled with the enthusiastic com- 
pany, which talked only of “colors” 
and “prospects,” and became imbued 
with the excitement; and, the next 
morning, shouldered pick and shovel 
and joined the ever-unsatisfied quest. 
But the canny Scott had gained wis- 
dom of his brief experience with mines 
and miners. He early discovered that 
the professional miner is a living para- 
dox; that his life is a complex made 
from the extremes of the emotions; 
capable of enduring prolonged and 
trying privations with cheerful optim- 
ism when luck was against him, he was 
proverbially improvident as long even 
as “prospects” were encouraging, and 
flagrantly, often ostentatiously, prodi- 
gal in exchanging the fruit of his toil 
for the simple comforts he had neg- 
lected to provide, when the “color 
showed strong in the pan.” 

Here were a thousand men, many of 
whom were making rapid strides to- 
ward wealth; all were optimistically 
expectant, and such as had not been 
so fortunate as to locate a claim for 
himself found ready employment 
working for others at fabulous wages, 
so that money, or rather its equivalent 
in “dust,” flowed without stint for 
whatever its possessor craved that 
could be had. His practical nature ad- 
monished him that the staples of life 
were of first importance, and that the 
demand was not regulated altogether 
by the fluctuating fortunes of the indi- 
vidual. With the judgment of a finan- 
cier, he recognized that, in this camp 


_on the barren hillsides, fuel as well as 


food was one of the chief requisites; 
thus it came about that he found his 
first profitable employment in cutting 
and rafting cord wood, and pine logs 
for cabin building, from the timber 
belt twelve miles up the river from the 
camp. In this he found employment 
for his team, and his earnings far out- 
ran those of the day-laborers in the 
mines. 

At his earliest opportunity he built 
for himself a roomy cabin, and also a 
substantial shed for his team; for a 
new opportunity had presented to his 
alert senses, and he required the best 














CONROY’S LUCKY STRIKE 


that was in his team, and it must be 
well treated. The camp had come 
ahead of its camp followers with the 
usual supplies, and men in their rest- 
less search for gold, trusted to others 
to provide their material wants. It 
was recognition of this situation that 
laid the foundation for the real suc- 
cess of Frank Conroy. 

Eagle Rock lay a hundred and forty 
miles to the southeast, and was the 
nearest railroad shipping point from 
which to draw supplies for the new 
camp. As soon as he had completed 
his cabin, he set out with his now re- 
cuperated team and repaired wagon, 
and two hundred dollars he had accu- 
mulated, to bring back a miscellaneous 
stock of camp utilities and provisions. 
It was now well along in November, 
and he must make all haste to return 
before the snow would prohibit travel. 
He would return in time to help the 
miners celebrate Christmas by bring- 
ing luxuries as well as necessaries for 
their holiday. The camp was proving 
a bonanza, and gave every indication 
of being permanent. Work would con- 
tinue all winter, and he was thus rea- 
sonably assured that he would make a 
most profitable venture in merchan- 
dise. 

With flour at thirty dollars a barrel, 
coffee at a dollar a pound, with bacon 
and beans at even higher relative 
prices, Conroy found himself reveling 
in his unguessed good fortune when he 
counted up his profits after his goods 
had all been sold. He began at once 
to elaborate his plans for the future. 
He made a trip to a ranch settlement 
thirty miles down the river, and bought 
a team of sturdy bronchos and a good 
wagon, bringing back a load of forage 
for his teams. He wasted not a day 
during the winter when it was possible 
for man or beast to work, but continued 
to make big wages cutting and hauling 
fuel from the mountains above the 
camp, and was ready with the first 
break in the drifts to start again to 
Eagle Rock. He found a driver for 
his extra team, and together they 
started on the long trip. His dreams 
by this time had lost some of their 
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idealism, and taken on a more lucid 
and material aspect. He had planned 
as he worked, and worked all the time, 
and when he set out on this trip, he 
still had other developments in store. 
In addition to the staples required by 
the miners, he brought back a plow 
and various other necessary farm im- 
plements, and an assortment of farm 
and garden seed. Constant additions 
to the population of the camp, whose 
fame was spreading, foretold the great 
demand for food. The growing thou- 
sands of healthy appetites must be 
satisfied, and it required much and 
varying food to accomplish it. 

A thrifty Chinaman had already ap- 
peared on the scene, and was busy 
with preparations for a garden on a 
strip of level bench below the camp, 
and his progress bore evidence of his 
genius. This pioneer enterprise of the 
Celestial was as the beginning of wis- 
dom for Conroy. The camp—by this 
time it had dignified itself with the 
name of Canyon City—lay sprawled 
on both sides of the turbulent little 
river that rushed down the long, gold- 
laden canyon, and a mile below its 
outermost fringe, the river made a 
wide swing to the southwest, leaving 
on its right a beautiful stretch of level 
valley, only a few feet above the 
water, and covered with a dense 
growth of sagebrush, with occasional 
biles as large as a man’s thigh, indi- 
cating soil of incomparable richness. 
It was on this natural farm site that 
Conroy took up his squatter’s sover- 
eignty and set about his pastoral 
duties. Only the most primitive engi- 
neering was required to plow out a 
ditch, beginning half a mile above, 
which gave water in abundance to ir- 
rigate all the land he could cultivate, 
and, while the hired man continued 
freighting, Conroy devoted all his en- 
ergies to the new duties of farming. Ir- 
rigation was an untried art with him, 
and his methods were crude, his efforts 
often wasted; but he watched the skil- 
ful Chinaman and freely asked his ad- 
vice when in doubt. He worked during 
all the hours of the day on the farm, 
and stood behind the rude counter in 
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his little store to wait on the miners at 
night. 

When the strenuous season came to 
a close, he was more than pleased with 
the rewards the experiment had 
brought. The profits trom the store 
and freight traffic averaged nearly a 
hundred dollars a month; besides for- 
age for his two teams sufficient for 
the winter, an expensive item in itself 
heretofore, he had four hundreds bush- 
els of the finest potatoes, which found 
ready sale during the winter at three 
dollars the bushel; two hundred bush- 
els of turnips that brought an equal 
number of dollars; and a hundred dol- 
lars worth of cabbages. Besides these 
he had sold more than a hundred dol- 
lars of fresh vegetables during the 
summer. 

The expenses chargeable to the farm 
were for hired help at ninety dollars 
a month, a hundred and fifty dollars 
for implements and permanent sup- 
plies, and seventy dollars for seed; in 
all, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
His own living he reckoned as negligi- 
ble: he lived primitively and did his 
own cooking like most others of his 
kind and time. Thus, at the close of 
his first year in business, he found 
himself richer by nearly eighteen hun- 
dred dollars in gold, gold that he him- 
self had not mined in the picturesque 
manner he had planned originally; but 
what was really of greater worth, he 
had twenty acres of the richest soil 
under the sun, virgin, volcanic ash, all 
ready for the coming season’s seed. 

Winter shut down the freighting; 
but he had seen to it that the little 
store was stocked with enough supplies 
to carry over until the trail was broken 
in the spring. However, he was by 
no means idle, nor the loser by reason 
of winter. He put both teams to work 
clearing sage-brush from an additional 
tract of land. This he did effectively 
and rapidly by means of a_ team 
hitched at either end of a heavy split 
log, dragging the sharp edge against 
the frozen brush, which snapped clean 
and even with the ground, leaving only 
the shallow roots to be turned out with 
the plow. When spring came again, 


he had an additional hundred acres 
ready for the plow and leveler. The 
sage brush trunks proved a good har- 
vest, and were sold for fuel, bringing 
income enough to pay the wages of the 
hired help. 

Plans for the second season were 
made carefully. His mistakes and a 
few fruitless experiments of the first 
summer were not wholly without value, 
for he carefully avoided them in his 
future calculations. No detail that 
could be foreseen had been neglected, 
and the results were proportionately 
profitable. The greatly increased acre- 
age necessitated additional help; but 
there were always unfortunate or dis- 
appointed miners willing to work on 
the ranch long enough to acquire suffi- 
cient for another “stake,” and Conroy 
found no great difficulty in securing 
the necessary assistance, even though 
usually unskilled. Indeed, one of the 
first to apply during the early spring 
was Adams, who had gone broke as a 
penalty for too frequent attendance 
and too little familiarity at faro, during 
the winter. He bought another team 
and put it to work on the ranch, while 
one was kept continually freighting, 
and another made occasional trips 
when it could be spared from the 
ranch; for there was an increased de- 
mand for supplies at both ranch and 
store, and his income was more than 
enough to cover his added expenses. 
Other freighters had entered the lucra- 
tive field, and several saloons, some of 
which carried considerable stocks of 
miscellaneous staples, were already 
competing with the pioneer Conroy, 
but the efficient and frugal Scot with 
his integrity and fair dealing found 
competition no obstacle to success. 

The summer passed rapidly, so Con- 
roy thought; for each hour was util- 
ized profitably, and there seemed not 
enough of them to use. Success was 
in the air; fortunes were in sight in 
the camp; one or perhaps two fabu- 
lous ledges had been uncovered. Op- 
timism unrestrained made all men 
think in big figures, for there were 
enough successes on every hand to 
justify the enthusiasm. When Con- 
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roy counted up the season’s profits, he 
was content to believe he had found a 
blazed trail to fortune. He had now 
a hundred and twenty acres in cultiva- 
tion, eighty of which were in alfalfa, 
and he had all the farm equipment he 
could use with the help available. With 
all this, he remained not quite satis- 
fied; he felt that he had omitted the 
one essential that was destined to lead 
to the big success he owed himself. 
The rich green of the alfalfa ever re- 
minded him of green hills across the 
sea; hills across whose green canvas 
spread the moving picture of flocks of 
blooded sheep feeding contentedly on 
the luscious meadows, and hills cov- 
ered with gorse and heather, recalled 
by the pungent, aromatic sage on every 
hand. As he looked about at the limit- 
less range of grazing land, free as the 
air he breathed, and with neither hoof 
nor horn to utilize it, his thrifty soul 
revolted at the waste. He must have 
sheep. This was the ideal sheep coun- 
try. Free range of the most nutritious 
grass and healthful climate eight 
months in the year, and richer alfalfa 
in abundance to carry them through 
the winter. The thought became an 
obsession. He would have sheep. 

As soon as the crops were harvested, 
he took one of the ranch-hands, and a 
week’s rations, and went on the hunt 
for sheep. He found them at a dis- 
tant Mormon settlement on Lost River, 
and in three weeks he was back with 
a hundred head, for which he had paid 
ten dollars apiece. He felt that he 
had really begun his career, and was 
genuinely happy. When Christmas 
came again, he took stock of his be- 
longings, and the inventory showed, 
besides his ranch and its equipment, 
two thousand dollars in money and 
“dust,” a thousand dollars’ worth of 
sheep, and plenty of feed for them and 
his three teams, and a six hundred dol- 
lar stock of merchandise with no in- 
debtedness. 

Three more prosperous years went 
by. Canyon City had doubled in pop- 
ulation, and had taken on the air and 
appearance of substantiality. Many 
fairly pretentious buildings lined the 
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main street where originally tents and 
log huts housed the transient popula- 
tion. A big sawmill supplied lumber 
for the growing town; a gravity sys- 
tem of works supplied the purest of 
mountain water; and electric lights 
would soon make their appearance, 
since a hydro-electric plant was near- 
ing completion at the cataract above 
the town. Conroy’s original capital of 
purpose and perseverance had suf- 
fered nothing by its continuous em- 
ployment. His perseverance had been 
in constant use, and his purpose was 
in evidence on every hand. Each year 
had added amazingly to his assets. 
each year his flocks had increased by 
purchase and by. the bounty of nature, 
until now they were spread like a 
fleecy summer cloud over the range at 
his coor. He had abandoned his log 
cabin for a commodious frame build- 
ing, combining store and living rooms 
with modern plumbing, and wired for 
the electric lights that would replace 
the old lamps at an early date. 

Five years from the evening when 
this Scotch soldier of fortune un- 
hitched his bony mule and blind horse 
at the portal of the future city of Can- 
yon, he sat by the big stove in the rear 
of his thriving general store, indulg- 
ing in pleasing reminiscence. He had 
never wandered from his dominant 
purpose to find gold since he dreamed 
his boyish dreams while tending an- 
other man’s flocks. Up to the time of 
his arrival at this camp, he had no 
plan other than to dig it from its hid- 
den source in the rugged hills; but, 
when he took a mental inventory of his 
belongings as he sat there by his fire, 
he found himself the possessor of half 
a square mile of well tilled and highly 
productive ranch, which would be his 
in all due regularity in another six 
months when he had completed his 
homestead requirements; he had a 
string of freight teams of four and six 
horse capacity, each making money; a 
ten thousand dollar stock of merchan- 
dise and a profitable trade; a half in- 
terest in a producing mine a little way 
up the canyon, in which he himself 
had never stuck a pick, but which had 
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been turning in big dividends for a 
year; but above all these, the one as- 
set he cherished most was his band of 
two thousand sheep now scattered over 
the foothills beyond the town, and 
doubling in numbers and value each 
year; and he felt something of pride 
in his accomplishment when he re- 
flected that his check drawn on the lo- 
cal bank for any amount under five 
figures would be paid without going to 
the trouble of looking up his _bal- 
ance. 

“This is a mine, all right, and all 
mine,” he mused, then chuckled si- 
lently at his unpremeditated pun, as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
prepared to turn in. “If I can keep this 
gait for ten years more, I'll be the 
greatest shepherd since the day of 
Abraham.” 

As he turned out the first of the 
swinging oil lamps, the door opened 
and in walked Whitlock, his remaining 
companion in adventure of five years 
ago. 

“Hello, Frank,” he ventured, with 
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an assumed buoyant and confident air 
of familiarity between old friends, but 
which quickly gave place to that of 
the derelict accustomed to meet ad- 
versity with a grouch. 

“Pete Dugan’s just got in from the 
Salmon River, and he says they’re 
findin’ all kinds of color over there. 
Biggest thing in Idaho. Beats the 
best days Boise Basin ever saw. I 
just dropped in to see if you wouldn’t 
maybe like to grubstake me for three 
months to go over there.” 

Then noting the half smile of clever 
understanding of the canny Scot, who 
knew too well the childish credulity of 
the miner of Whitlock’s type, his 
cheerful confidence became almost a 
whimpering plea when he continued: 
”T want to get over there, bad, Frank. 
I’ve got to get out of here. This God- 
forsaken hole ain’t no place for an 
honest man no more. If I can get a 
stake to try it over the divide, I just 
know I’ll make a lucky strike this 
time.” 

He got his stake. 





“WHEN THERE 


IS PEACE” 


“When there is Peace this land no more 

Will be the land we knew of yore.” 

Thus do the facile sears foretell 

The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e’en the wisest must ignore. 


When we have bled at every pore, 
Shall we still strive for gear and store? 
Will it be Heaven, will it be Hell, 

When there is Peace? 


This let us pray for—this implore— 
That, all base dreams thrust out at door, 
We may in nobler aims excel, 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
Grow stronger, worthier than before, 
When there is Peace! 


AusTIN Dosson. 








The Regeneration of Hick McCoy 


By Frank Thunen 





What I have done in the short-story field has been merely a recreative 
side-line. In the period from 1909 to 1912 I have contributed to different 
magazines, including Overland Monthly: Nine Cats, Some Yankee and a 
Goat, The Burning at Bald Rock, Lief Hunter’s Coyote Traps, The Stormy 
Love of Piute Jennie, The Man Who Stole the Sun, A Jesuit’s Inquest, The 
Man Who Found the Pole, The Dark Canyon Buck, Over the Gorge, The 
Unhonored Heroes of Morris Ravine. 

I am a native Californian. The serious business of my life since 1904, 
when I was admitted to the California bar, has been the practice of law in 
California and Nevada, having been admitted to the bar of the latter 
State in 1907. Before preparing myself for the bar, I was a printer.— 
The Author. 














irregular and rather infrequent inter- 
vals, when he adopted temporarily the 
vocation of his father, a stevedore on 
the San Francisco water-front. 

One Saturday evening, when Hick 
had been enjoying a protracted period 
of saturated idleness, his parent took 
him to task in the kitchen of their 
home on Stockton street. “You're a 
pretty looking specimen of a McCoy, 
ain’t you now? Twenty-two years old 
at that! Where’d ye get it? Your 
father’s a hard-working man, and your 
mother, when she was alive, wasn’t no 
drinking woman; so she wasn’t. There 
is Tom, younger than you, with a 
good job running the elevator, and 
Maggie dishin’ up in the cafeteria. 
Where’d ye get your drunken habits ?” 

Hick was feeling mellow. He gen- 
tly. turned the page of his magazine, 
on which was pictured an assortment 
of movie queens in various attractive 
poses, and raking his fingers through 
his tawny mane, answered in soothing 
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ORE than anything else, Hick 
M McCoy needed reform. Next 
to that he needed a hair-cut 
and a change of linen. But of 
his moral defections: He got drunk 


and made rhymes, and with his spare 
time he did nothing at all, except at 


cadence: 


“Now, dad, don’t show your piety, 
Cause I’ve had your society 
When you was inebriety.” 


“There ye go with your crazy poe- 
try. What d’ye mean by that?” 

Hick closed the magazine, removed 
his feet from the cold kitchen stove, 
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and arose from his chair. “Nothing 
personal, dad, but last Saturday night 
your wayward son had to put you to 
bed.” 

“Saturday night,” repeated the 
father in a tone of extenuation; “but, 
by golly, I was on the job at seven 
Monday morning.” 

“Well, this is Saturday night,” re- 
torted Hick, moving toward the door. 
“T’m following in father’s feetsteps.” 

“You get out o’ here,” argued John 
McCoy, administering a swift paternal 
kick. 

Experienced as a human shock ab- 
sorber, the resilient Hick synchro- 
nously bowed his back and scarcely 
felt the impact of the heavy boot as 
he shot through the door. For as much 
as fifteen seconds the elder McCoy 
stood in the doorway watching his off- 
spring, who stood in the street waver- 
ing under a torment of indecision as 
to which direction he should go. Then 
the father turned back and entered the 
house. 

Hick looked across the city toward 
Market street, where the electroliers 
already cast a soft halo in the gather- 
ing dusk. But Market street did not 
seem to be just the place for him. A 
joint along the Barbary Coast would 
fit in better with his mood. Chance and 
his desire for conviviality conspired 
to throw him into the nearest one, 
Jackson’s place, five blocks away on 
Columbus avenue. 

There Hick found a young sailor, 
half-seas over and cheerful, with the 
remnants of his recent pay in his 
pocket. Cursing amiably, the sailor 
led Hick up to the bar and offered him 
up as a sacrifice to the god of thirst. 
The presiding assuager gave Hick a 
slight nod of recognition and poured 
two foaming glasses. 

“Tha’s m’ wife,” gurgled the sailor 
succulently, pointing an unsteady fore- 
finger in the general direction of his 
glass. “Give ‘er a toas’, mate,” he 
bubbled, grasping the glass clumsily 
— spilling half its contents over the 

ar. 

Hick rose to the occasion. Spread- 
ing his hands above the sailor’s glass, 


flipper. 
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as if about to pronounce a benedic- 
tion upon it, he said: 


“Here’s to the wife of the sailor boy, 
(Then lifting his own glass) 

And here’s to the cup of cheer. 

A wife is man’s supremest joy, 

But give me a glass of beer.” 


“Tha’s aw ri’; tha’s aw ri’, mate,” 
applauded the sailor. “Gimme yer 
Come on, le’t have ’nuther.” 

Their capacity measured their limi- 
tations, for the bar-tender made none, 
and at ten cents a throw the sailor’s 
money held out very well. In the 
earlier stages they stood at the bar 
between drinks, but in the course of 
an hour they began to oscillate be- 
tween the bar and a bench in the cor- 
ner. Later they stayed with the bench 
and the bar-tender obligingly brought 
the refreshments to them. 

About ten o’clock Hick was aroused 
from a state of semi-consciousness by 
the sound of a familiar voice at the 
bar ordering a drink. John McCoy 
had not forgotten that it was Saturday 
night, the night set apart for the mov- 
ies, and later a tall glass or so at 
Jackson’s Place. He had not seen 
Hick in the dark corner, and at a 
covert sign from the bar-tender the 
younger McCoy made an unobtrusive 
exit to the street. 

Once again Hick’s maudlin mind be- 
came involved in thought, just as it 
had that other time earlier in the even- 
ing when he moved into the street to 
escape his parent. Which way should 
he go? That was Hick’s problem. He 
could not decide it offhand, so down 
Columbus avenue he wandered aim- 
lessly. The garish Barbary Coast 
lights held him a full minute at the 
Pacific street crossing, but his appe- 
tite for conviviality had had its keen 
edge turned. He passed on. Again at 
the Kearny street junction he wavered 
a moment, then proceeded along the 
latter street until he reached Ports- 
mouth Square. Taking the first path 
leading from the sidewalk, he ambled 
along between grass plot and flower 
bed to the Stevenson Memorial in the 
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center of the square, and dropped onto 
a bench. 

A thin, chill mist had drifted in 
through the Golden Gate. The better 
to protect himself from it, Hick folded 
himselt across the middle, his elbows 
resting on his knees and his palms 
supporting his chin. Thus he sat, 
looking down over the shrub-grown 
slope of the square, across Kearny 
street, and straight into the frowning 
face of the Hall of Justice. Once, fol- 
lowing an altercation with a soldier in 
a Barbary Coast dance hall, Hick had 
seen the inside of that temple for the 
vindication of the peace and dignity 
of the people of the State of Califor- 
nia. Then for ten days he had dallied 
with other petty offenders in an en- 
closed place, where the atmosphere, 
dank, musty and half-lighted, smelt of 
chloride of lime. But mostly Hick’s 
lapses were conducted with such de- 
corum that the Law knew them not, 
and he readily forgave the Law its one 
act of vengeance. 

Presently the youth became aware 
that he was not alone in the park. 
Slow and measured steps crunched 
along the graveled walk from behind, 
and to his right. To Hick’s trained ear 
it was the tread of one who had no 
destination in particular, with the 
whole night in which to reach it, and 
he knew that Officer Dooley of the 
Chinatown detail had entered the park 
from his beat along Clay street. Hick 
sat up straight, his pose taking on 
something of alertness against the 
coming of the policeman. Directly 
back of the memorial a powerful arc 
lamp threw a too brilliant light across 
the square, but two or three stunted 
poplars intervened, and the youth did 
his best to merge himself into their 
friendly shadow. 

The officer came steadily on until 
within ten feet of the bench, where he 
stopped and deliberately scrutinized 
its unoffending occupant. Under the 
concerted gaze of the bluecoat and the 
Hall of Justice, Hick felt a sudden and 
almost irresistible impulse to arise and 
leave the square, but his head swam 
the least bit, and he doubted the in- 
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tegrity of his legs. It was safer to 
sit it out. He was sober enough to 
think of that. 

With an effort at indifference he 
scooped a little tobacco and much lint 
from the bottom of his pocket, resur- 
rected a much wrinkled brown paper, 
and with trembling fingers rolled a 
pill. 

Still the officer stood and silently 
watched, and still the Hall of Justice 
presented its frowning front. To get 
his mind centered on more wholesome 
things, Hick tried to count the stars 
that would fall in Portmouth Square 
if they should become dislodged from 
their settings in the sky. Mentally 
tagging the nineteenth luminary, he 
mechanically dug up a match and was 
about to strike it when it occurred to 
him that it might be wiser not to ad- 
vertise his identity by holding a flar- 
ing match in his own face. 

It was an awkward juncture. Why 
did the bull persist in standing there 
and staring at him? Why didn’t he 
travel his beat? Resentment and an- 
ger were added to Hick’s mental tor- 
ture. He lost count of the stars. If he 
had had a handkerchief he would have 
trumpeted into it, but, lacking that 
convenience, he sniffed and dragged 
his sleeve athwart his nose. Then his 
eyes began to blur. The situation was 
becoming desperate when the blue- 
coat turned its back and went slowly 
on its way to nowhere in particular. 

The crisis past, Hick gave up to a 
fit of maudlin tears. He threw him- 
self upon the bench and wept unre- 
strainedly. Let the bull hear it if he 
would. The strain had been too great, 
and Hick was bound to have relief. 
Somehow, everybody seemed to be 
against him. His own father’s last 
mark of attention had been a kick. 
Huddled on the bench, the unhappy 
Ishmael dug his fists into his stream- 
ing eyes, while he hiccoughed and 
heaved like a cow trying to raise a 
stubborn cud. 

Thus engaged, it was no wonder he 
failed to hear the brisk steps of the 
young woman with a destination some- 
where beyond the precincts of Ports- 
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mouth Square and a sincere desire to 
leave the square behind as quickly as 
possible. As she same nearer, Hick’s 
too evident distress arrested her. She 
could see that he was young. A poor, 
friendless youth suffering some great 
grief, she thought, as she left the path 
and approached the bench. “Poor 
boy!” she exclaimed, laying a com- 


forting hand on his shoulder. ‘What 
is it? What is the trouble?” 
Hick looked up, blinked, sniffled 


and whetted his beak on his sleeve. 
Too far gone to be ashamed of him- 
self, he wept afresh as he pitied him- 
self. ‘Nobody cares what becomes of 
me,” he wailed. “My own father 
ki-kicked me!” 

It is not always easy to distinguish 
between genuine grief and the lachry- 
mose eruption of a crying jag. Even 
Hick was not sure which he had. It 
could not be expected of the sympa- 
thetic young lady, who, perhaps, had 
never experienced either. Her large 
round eyes, clear and innocent, looked 
straight into Hick’s bleary ones as she 
sought to console him. 

“Your father kicked you? My good- 
ness, how can a father be so brutal! 
But don’t give up to grief—don’t des- 
pair. Don’t give up for a minute. If 
your faith is right all will come out 
right in the end. There is one who 
cares.” 

Hick suddenly brightened. He did 
not fully understand, but her tone was 
encouraging. Did she mean that she 
cared? Her gentle sympathy would 
be a full recompense for all his woes. 
He promptly blinked away the last of 
his maudlin tears and put the matter 
squarely up to her. “Do you mean you 
care?” he blurted. 

“Yes,” she answered with a smile 
that Hick did not get. “And your 
Father in Heaven cares. Do you ever 
pray?” 

Hick was seeing more clearly now. 
The situation somehow looked differ- 
ent. “N-no!” he confessed. “Do 
you?” 

She laughed outright this time. “Of 
course I do, and so should you. I am 
just now on my way home from the 
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loveliest meeting at the Lift-the-Fallen 
Mission on Pacific street. Do you 
know where it is?” 

“Yes, sure; right next to the Spider 
dance hall. I seen it lots of times. Do 
you go there—to that mission?” 

“Quite often, yes. It’s open all the 
time, and there are services every 
evening. There is a reading room, too, 
where you can see the papers and 
magazines, and some awfully nice 
books. I do wish you would come 
some time. I know you’d enjoy it ever 
so much.” 

“Can a fellow go in any time?” in- 
quired Hick, already secretly resolved 
to cultivate an acquaintance with Lift- 
the-Fallen missionary work. 

“Any time, yes; and I wish you 
could bring your father. I know he 
needs our help, too. Can’t you come 
to-morrow morning? We meet at ten. 
But I must go now.” 

Hick readily promised to present 
himself at the mission in the morning, 
and the young woman quickly whisked 
away into the night. 

Hick had not left the bench when, 
fifteen minutes later, he came out of 
a raw umber study, and chanced to no- 
tice the cigarette still crushed between 
his first and second fingers. “I'll quit 
that, too,” he said aloud, flicking the 
coffin-nail into the shrubbery. Then, 
actuated by a fine resolve, he got up 
and strode out of the square with the 
firm step of one with a destination and 
a purpose. 

At home, young McCoy found his 
father sitting alone, humped forlornly 
in a chair, gazing into the fireless 
grate. The parent stared in surprise 
as his son came briskly to where he 
sat. 

“Dad,” exclaimed the youth, “I’ve 
cut it out! I’m on the water wagon 
from now on!” 

The old man twitched his grizzled 
beard in astonishment. ‘“What—how 
is that?” he demanded. 

Hick felt a dithyrambic attack com- 
ing on and backed off a few feet, his 
arms awave as if he would hypnotize 
his father into a receptive state. 

“Listen, dad: 

















“In Portsmouth Square, weighed down 
with care, 
I sat and hoped I'd die, 
When out of the night a sweet angel of 
light 
Seemed to swoop 
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“Oh, can that stuff! You’re so 
drunk you don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

Hick’s swelling gas bag was punc- 
tured. His inspired words began to 
spatter out in prosaic figures. ‘No; 
you're wrong, dad. I’ve busted with 
oid John Bacchus; I’ve took a fresh 
start. I’m on the water wagon from 
now on, and I feel like the stopper in 
a bottle of soda pop. Come on, let’s 
shake.” 

“By golly, I will!” exclaimed John 
McCoy, getting to his feet and giving 
his son’s hand a hearty squeeze. “And 
what’s more, I’ll quit, too. You quit, 
and I’ll show you that your father can 
quit. That ought to be fair.” 

“Sure thing, dad.” They shook 
hands again, and Hick related the de- 
tails of his whirlwind reconstruction in 
Portsmouth Square. “And she’s sure 
a peach, dad,” he ended. “So sym- 
pathetic and all. I ain’t ever had any- 
body talk to me like she did.” 

“By golly, I’m glad,” was all the 
father could say. 

John McCoy’s was not an impulsive 
nature. He experienced few ups and 
downs of sentiment; yet, somehow, an 
unusual peace seemed to permeate his 
slumber that night. Hick tossed in 
happy wakefulness till early morning; 
nor did he oversleep, but was up and 
preened and on his way to the Lift-the- 
Fallen mission almost an hour ahead of 
time. 

Early as was the hour, the mission 
doors were open. A gray-haired, el- 
derly lady, after giving him the once 
over, directed him to the reading room. 
A few shabby books graced the single 
shelf, and on the long pine table in the 
middle of the room were a number of 
antiquated magazines, coverless for 
the most part. Hick passed up both 
magazines and books,( and was indus- 
triously conning the sporting page of 
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a week-old newspaper when the Angel 
of Light arrived. 

To Hick she appeared even more an- 
gelic by daylight than she had under 
the arc lamp in Portsmouth Square. 
“You are the young man I met last 
night?” she guessed. “Did you bring 
your father? I don’t see him. Per- 
haps he is coming later. Is he?” 

“No,” replied Hick. “I left the old 
man home pounding his ear.” 

“Left him doing what?” she de- 
manded with concern. 

“Sleeping,” explained Hick, with a 
patronizing grin at her ignorance. 

Two more ladies came shortly after- 
ward, also four or five men. They ad- 
dressed the Angel of Light as Sister 
Smith, and Hick was introduced all 
round. He was Brother McCoyed and 
shaken by the hand until he came to 
feel like a pillar of the institution. 

Suddenly, without prelude or warn- 
ing, they broke out singing a hymn. 
The tune was not unfamiliar to Hick, 
and he joined in. The last note of the 
final chorus had hardly died away 
when Brother Jenkins knelt and be- 
gan a vehement prayer for the uplift 
of the sin-ridden. In the midst of it, 
one of the special objects of his peti- 
tion wobbled in under his load of sin 
and other things, and threw himself 
heavily into a rear bench. 

It was the proselyte Hick who hur- 
ried to the poor wretch’s side and de- 
livered a fifteen minute homily on the 
mockery of wine, the raging propen- 
sity of strong drink, and the unwisdom 
of him who is deceived thereby. In 
the end there was placed before the 
penitent a printed form of pledge 
within a gilt border, and set off by the 
pathetic figure of a haggard and sad- 
faced woman in an attitude of prayer, 
her arm about a ragged little girl, and 
overhead a flock of cherubim in full 
flight. With infinite labor the inebri- 
ate affixed a clumsy scrawl. Brothers 
McCoy and Jenkins signed as wit- 
nesses and sponsors, after which, under 
the leadership of Sister Smith, they 
all stood up and sang “We’re Going to 
hang King Alcohol.” 

It was a light heart and a beaming 
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face that Hick brought home to his 
father that day. “It’s the only thing, 
dad,” he announced enthusiastically. 
“It’s the straight and narrow for mine 
from now on. And, say—that girl, she 
is sure some peacherino. I’m going to 
ask her to marry me.” 

“By golly, I wish you would. It’d 
be the best thing that could happen to 
you. Maybe she’d keep you working 
and sober. I can’t.” 

“Well, that’s all over now, dad. I’m 
mustered out of the unemployed army 
now, and I’m going to get me a steady 
job.” 

“Let’s shake on that,” suggested the 
elder McCoy, and so the resolution was 
sealed. 

Again that night Hick attended the 
mission service; likewise the evening 
following, and so on through the week, 
each meeting adding something to his 
determination to lead a clean and use- 
ful life. He dared to hope that in time 
he might win his ideal and inspiration, 
the Angel of Light, the messenger of 
hope sent to him by Providence as he 
sat, lonely and miserable, in Ports- 
mouth Square, weighed. down with a 
bitterness he did not believe could ever 
be lifted from his soul. 

Nor was the elder McCoy indiffer- 
ent. He rejoiced moderately in the 
transformation of his son, and he was 
mildly grateful to the young lady from 
the mission to whom he gave all credit. 
But there were times when he felt that 
the price he himself had volunteered 
to pay for the boy’s salvation was both 
exorbitant and unnecessary. He was 
getting well along in years; there was 
little of cheer in life for him. His 
children were grown, and he had no 
real companionship. An _ occasional 
drink would do him no harm. He 
could take it or leave it at will. 

Tuesday night he willed to take it— 
just one glass at Jackson’s. But just 
before he reached the place his con- 
science intervened, and he passed by. 
All day Wednesday he chided himself 
for his weakness of the previous even- 
ing and mentally renewed his covenant 
with Hick. On Thursday night he had 
his second struggle and again he con- 
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quered his thirst. Friday night was 
easy, but on Saturday night the crisis 
came. It was the night by custom set 
apart for the movies, and later a tall 
glass or so at Jackson’s place. It had 
come to be a system. Saturday night 
had always been a night of weakness 
for John McCoy, and he fell, explain- 
ing to himself as he did so that a hard- 
working stevedore required a little 
stimulant now and again. Several 
glasses of liquid ballast had been 
dumped down his hatchway before he 
quit the place. But John was a stable 
craft. With a full bilge and an even 
keel he cut a straight course for home 
at five knots. 

Maggie and Tom, of course, worked 
late that night, and Hick had gone 
early to his mission meeting. The 
house was empty when John McCoy 
returned. Fully clothed, he dropped 
upon the couch in the living room, and 
lay there a long time, brooding in the 
darkness. 

Maybe he fell asleep. He did not 
know. The house was still empty, save 
for him, when he was aroused by some 
one fumbling at the night latch, fol- 
lowed by uncertain steps along the 
dark hallway. He raised himself from 
the couch and waited, listening, while 
the steps came nearer down the hall 
and stopped a moment at the doorway 
leading into the living room. The elec- 
tric turn button beside the door 
snapped, flooding the room with light. 

Hick McCoy, his hat pulled slouch- 
ily over one ear, confronted his father. 
King Alcohol was still unhung! 

The youth blinked and swayed in 
silence under the man’s accusing eyes. 
An awkward minute passed before 
the father spoke. “And you told me 
you quit drinking,” he reproved. “I 
didn’t think it’d last. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, a young man with 
your education and opportunities. 
Where do you ever expect to end, any- 
way?” 

Hick shifted his weight to his right 
leg, propped his left elbow against the 
door jamb, and steadied his head in 
his palm. With a sweep of his right 
hand he removed his hat and parodied: 








“SPRING-FEVER MONTH.” 


“Oh, why should I look to you, father, 
Oh, why should I look to you 

For advice to give to your drunken son 
When you are drunken, too?” 


“IT ain’t drunk,” defended McCoy 
the elder. I had a glass or so at Jack- 
son’s, but what’s that? I ain’t no slave 
to drink. I can take it or leave it alone 
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any time. I know what’s the matter 
with you. You asked that girl to 
marry you, and she turned you down, 
didn’t she?” 

“You guessed it the first time, dad,” 
acknowledged Hick. “I asks her to- 
night if she’ll have me, and she tells 
me she’s already married to the mis- 
sion superintendent.” 











“SPRING-FEVER MONTH” 


It now has hold of me... 

The hills call with their myriad voices— 

Birds ... flowers . . . spicy odors . 

Creeping, crawling things I cannot see... . 
Draw—draw—and quite enrapture me! 

The wind that walks among the flowers; 

That bends the Brodia’s head, 

Loosens the Poppy’s cap, 

That finally, tiring of Earth-play 

Tosses the trees, torments the lazy clouds 

Until they rage in slanting, driving showers! 

My veins riot with Spring-Fever madness! 

My feet stray from the roads: 

Find undiscovered . .. wind-swept ways... 
Moss grown—fern studded .. . flower scented... 
My heart misses a beat—and leaps to gladness! 

The lizard suns... asIsun... 

The linnet is my brother . . .as he bathes, I bathe 
In the shallow scooped-out stone. 

The butterflies are kin to me. 

Panting, afraid—with the rabbit 

In the brush I run! 

I carry pieces of grass and thistledown, with the birds . 
The linnets—the meadow larks— 

And build with the wren in the cactus: 

Follow hill-paths with the Road Runner. 

Without knowing why, without words 

I am one with my Brothers. 

The World is all mine . . . mine and my Lover’s. 
There is nothing I do not claim for us: 

No experience not ours— 
All the world of imagining .. . 
Not one wonderful thing 

Do I miss, as out on the hill—with the Poppies 
One after another baring their heads to me; 
With the “Middle of Spring-Fever Month.” 
Madness upon me, I intrigue with Spring. 


EpNA HEALD McCoy. 


mine and Another’s! 








The Spider and the Fly 


By Minna Irving 


SLIM, gray house-spider took 
A up her quarters in the corner 

of the upper sash of my din- 

ing room window,; and wove a 
cleverly constructed bridge from 
her lair to the brass rod that held the 
muslin sash curtain, thus ingeniously 
enclosing the entire middle pane. A 
member of the family with a turn for 
natural history took the spider under 
his protection, with a view to studying 
the habits of the little creature. For 
a few days she waxed fat on the un- 
wary flies that sunned themselves on 
the middle pane. Then the warning 
word went round in flydom, and the 
glass promenade beneath the delicate 
and dangerous cables was _ tabooed. 
The natural history student now be- 
gan to catch flies for his pet, and 
learned a number of new facts about 
flies as well as spiders. The spider 
would not touch a dead fly, no matter. 
how recently killed; she would not 
even come out to look at one. A weak 
fly that did not buzz and made no ef- 
fort to get away, was also ignored, 
even if she had fasted all day. Some- 
times a fly with more than usual intel- 
ligence—or was it instinct triumphing 
over blind terror?—would cease its 
struggles and play dead when the 
monster approached. The spider then 
would draw off and appear to scruti- 
nize her victim for signs of life. If 
she detected none, she would retire to 
her curtained corner, but if the 
trapped insect allowed the tip of a 
wing to quiver, or wriggled a leg, it 
was pounced on with lightning like ra- 
pidity and dragged off to be devoured. 
The buzzing of a fly held close to her 
retreat, but out of sight, brought an 
alert forefcot into view, ready for 
prompt action, but the spider kept her 


body concealed behind her silken 
screen—the landing of the lively 
prize in the web called her instantly 
to the fray. One day a big blue-bottle 
blundered on the airy suspension 
bridge, and the spider shot out and 
boldly seized it. Then ensued a battle 
royal, ending in victorious escape for 
the blue-bottle, which proved too 
strong for the valiant little spider. 

Alcohol is swift and sure death to 
flies, even a minute drop being fatal. 
Cautious experiments were made with 
it on the spider, as there was no de- 
sire to kill her. It was dropped on the 
web here and there in globules like 
dew, but as this did not appear to 
cause her any discomfort, the window 
casing above was sprayed with it, so 
that it ran down and flooded her lair. 
She did not even move, but continued 
to dine on a fat fly she had just cap- 
tured. A_ highly-scented cologne 
water was next used, and this was evi- 
dently very displeasing to her, for she 
hurried out on her bridge and remained 
there for several hours until the odor 
had evaporated. 

It was now thought she might enjoy 


a change of diet, so a potato-bug was 


presented to her. The spider took no 
notice of the disturbance, though the 
spotted stranger kicked and struggled 
desperately to free itself from the 
meshes of the web. Finally, with dig- 
nified deliberation, and without so 
much as a look at her unwelcome pris- 
oner, the spider emerged from her 
hiding place, traveled quietly up the 
window frame, struck out across the 
wide area of wallpaper, and journeyed 
to the top of a book-case, where, five 
minutes after her arrival, she was bus- 
ily constructing a new web of an en- 
tirely different pattern. 














Stabbed 


By William De Ryee 


front of that superb statue of Rob- 

ert Burns in San _ Francisco’s 

Golden Gate Park when her child- 
ish voice hailed me sweetly from the 
walk. 

“Please, sir, can you direct me to 
the McAllister cars?” 

I turned and, for the first time, saw 
her—a slight girl, dressed all in white, 
with immense gray eyes and short- 
cropped, flaming-red hair. 

Standing there, she made a startling 
picture—beautiful beyond description. 

“Certainly,” I hastened to say. “As 
it happens, I am going in that direc- 
tion. If you will accompany me to 
Stanyan street I will show you the 
way.” 

She acquiesced, a little reluctantly, 


| HAPPENED to be standing in 


I thought. We walked along in si- 
lence for a space. Then abruptly she 
asked: 


“Do you know what time the train 
leaves for Los Angeles ?” 

“About six-thirty, I believe. 
are thinking of r 

“Oh, I must catch that train!’ she 
interrupted me tragically. “But I— 
do you’’—and to my amazement she 
stifled a sob-—“do you think the pawn 
shops are open?” 

She had hold of my arm now, and 
was hurrying me along at a rapid pace. 
I was struck by her extraordinary 
beauty; bewildered by her strange ac- 
tions. 

“I fear they will be closed by the 
time I stopped short and gazed 
at her in dumb amazement. The child 
—for she was more of a child than a 
woman—was sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“Look here!” I broke out at last. 
“Why don’t you tell me your troubles ? 


If you 








I am a gentleman, and will do all I 
can to help you.” 

We had emerged from the park and 
were standing under the glare of an 
arc light on Stanyan street. A half- 
block to our left, a taxi was unloading 
some people. I hailed the chauffeur. 

“Now, little girl, tell me all,” I said 
encouragingly, when we were inside 
and bowling toward town. 

Receiving no answer, I switched on 
the light. My protege had stopped 
crying, and her great sorrowful eyes 
were turned full upon me. I thought 
I saw the ghost of a smile play about 
her perfect little mouth. She seemed 
a mere child—and yet, what a profile 
for a Joan of Arc! 

“You are very kind,” she murmured, 
“but you are not as old as I thought 
you were. Have you a cigarette?” 

I fairly bounded out of my seat. “A 
cigarette!” I gasped. 

“Yes. I’m dying for a smoke. I'll 
tell you all my troubles if you'll give 
me a Cigarette.” 

“But,’ I expostulated, “where in the 
world did you 3 

“Please!” she said, laying one small 
hand over mine. “Positively, I am not 
wicked. I acquired the habit from the 
boys on the ranch.” 

“Well!” And I proffered my case. 

“Troubles,” I insinuated. 

“What time is it?” she asked ir- 
relevartly. 

T consulted my watch. 

“Six-ten.” 

“Oh!” She heaved a little sigh and 
glanced apprehensively out of the 
window. “I wonder-if we can make 
it?” 

“Easily,” I assured her. “This is 
Fillmore. We’ll be down there inside 
of three minutes.” 
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More than once I had noticed her 
twisting a large ring around the middle 
finger of her left hand. 

“That’s a beautiful ring,” I ventured 
tentatively. 

She seemed to snatch at the sugges- 
tion. 

“Oh, do you think so?” Her tone 
was joyous. “I’m going to ask a hun- 
dred on it. Is that too much?” 

She slipped it off and handed it to 
me—a massive, greenish gild circle of 
an odd design; the nude figures of two 
nymphs upholding above their heads 
goblets of wine—the wine being repre- 
sented by a magnificent ruby—while 
sunk into their breasts were four sap- 
phires, evidently Burmahs from their 
pale, dazzling luster. Serpents with 
emerald heads were coiled about the 
waists and limbs of the tiny, but per- 
fectly formed, figures. The whole ef- 
fect was repulsive, yet fascinating. 

“That certainly is a remarkable em- 
blem of Bacchus,” I said. ‘You could 
borrow two hundred on it as easily as 
one.” And such was my earnest con- 
viction, even at the time. 

She turned away from me abruptly, 
and at that moment the cab stopped, as 
I had directed, at a pawn-broker’s on 
Fifth street. 

I drew the curtain. 

The place was closed. 

A muffled groan came from my com- 
panion. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “I do 
not know what to do.” 

And then, to my utter astonishment: 

“My God! Won’t you get me some 
money with this ring? It’s valuable. 
Honest, it cost five hundred dollars. 
Oh, I must have it. I’ve got to go to 
Los Angeles to-night. I can’t stay 
here—I can’t—I can’t!” 

Snatching up the speaking tube, I 
ordered, “The Station—quick!”’ 

“But I haven’t any money!” She 
was all but shrieking now. “Oh, my 
poor—poor little——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, hush!” I re- 
monstrated. “People will think you 
are being murdered. If you must go- - 
then you must. I happened to w- 
some money from the bank to-da; 
How much do you need ?” 
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“T need as much as I can get.” 

“Well, I will keep the ring as secur- 
ity for two hundred. Here——” And 
selecting several bills from my wallet, 
I handed them to her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with delight. 

“Oh!” seemed to be her favorite ex- 
pression. From her, it was music, and 
even to this day I would never grow 
weary of hearing her say it, if only— 
if only she—— But I am digressing. 

Her child-like expressions of joy 
seemed to me too spontaneous, too 
natural not to be sincere. 

“Oh!” she cried exuberantly, the 
while she fondled, and even kissed, 
the bills I had given her. “My! you 
are so good! Honest, you are the best 





man I have ever known, Mister— 
Mister « 

“Brunlee—Jack Brunless. And 
you?” 

“Joan.” 


“Joan of Arc?” 

“No. Joan Marten. Here’s your 
ring. Now you must give me your ad- 
dress so I can send for it when I get 





to Phoe ie 

“Ah-ha! Phoenix! So you live on 
a ranch near Phoenix, eh?” 

“Ve-es.” 


“And do you like ranch life?” 

“No,” dreamily, “I love it!” 

Whether it was her extraordinary 
beauty that caused it, or the hint of 
sadness in her voice, or both, I could 
not determine, but my heart suddenly 


. bounded foolishly. I sat, speechless, 


gazing at the exquisite loveliness of 
her face, trying in vain to fathom a 
strange sense of yearning that was 
dominating me. I felt that I was 
about to lose something infinitely valu- 
able—and lose it, perchance, forever. 
It was a wholly new sensation to me. 

“Joan,” I managed to say at last— 
and realized, with a start, that my 
voice was husky—‘Joan, I wish you 
wouldn’t go away to-night.” 

She brightened up instantly. 

“Oh, but I must!” 

Then I suddenly became aware of 
what it was I valued so highly, and 
vas, I thought, about to lose. It was 

‘ It was Joan Marten I wanted— 
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a beautiful red-haired child-woman, of 
whose very existence I had been ig- 
norant an hour before. 

“T’ll give you back your ring,” I said 
passionately, “if you will let me go 
with you to Los Angeles. Why not 
let me see you safely home—in Phoe- 
nix? I would consider it i“ 

“No.” She said it simply, and shook 
her head for emphasis. 

I actually felt my hands turn icy- 
cold at her decisive manner. She was 
so close to me, and yet, so far. I 
caught myself imagining, or rather, 
trying to imagine, the bliss of kissing 
her neck just below her bobbed red 
hair. And mentally cursing myself for 
a fool, I made another effort at saving 
myself—as though from some irrepar- 
able loss. 

“Then please stay over and pose for 
me to-morrow. God! what a picture 
you would make—just as you are!” 

My pulses quickened again, for I 
saw something akin to wonderment 
kindle in her great eyes. She looked 
at me with renewed interest. 

“Oh, how nice that would be! Why, 
I had no idea you were an artist. But 
I can’t do it—I would love to, though. 
I love things like that.” 

“T believe you are a little poetess,” 
I said. 

“Well, I suppose I am—I love the 
beautiful in everything.” 

“Look here,” I urged desperately, 
“won’t you give me your address so I 
can write to you. You haven’t told 
me a thing about yourself. What are 
you doing here in San Francisco ?” 

Her eyes sparkled mischievously. 

“Poor man!” she laughed. “Honest, 
you act as though you had known me 
for years.” 

“Thousands!” I replied fervently; 
then added: ‘“Won’t you please give 
me your address?” 

“Not till I get home. Then [I'll 
write you a letter.” 

“Promise ?” 

“Cross my heart.” 

“I’m going to write you to-night, 





anyway—Phoenix, G. D.” 

Again her eyes danced. 

“T’ll never get it,” she _ teased. 
“Phoenix is not our Postoffice.” 

At that moment the taxi jerked to a 
standstill, and with something of the 
sensation a criminal must have when 
he hears the judge pronounce his sen- 
tence, I helped Joan out, paid the fare, 
and led the way to the ticket office. 

Another moment and we stood at 
the parting of the ways. Joan was 
very close to me now, those wonderful 
gray eyes looking up into mine, and 
one short lock of red hair caressing a 
velvety cheek. 

“Good-bye, little girl,” I stammered. 

“Jack,” she whispered, “you may 
kiss me—if you want to.” 

Heavens! I took her in my arms 
and kissed her—first tenderly, then 
passionately—kissed her brow, her 
hair, her dear lips. When I thrust her 
from me, almost rudely, the tears were 
streaming down her cheeks. 

Lord, what puzzles women are! 

Then the train puffed out, and she 
stood on the back platform, waving a 
tiny handkerchief. I gazed after her 
figure until my eyes ached, until far 
away I caught a glimpse of her hair 
as it flashed in the sunlight, and had 
I but known—yet again I digress. 

The next morning I went around to 
a pawn-broker’s. 

“How much will you lend me on 
this ?’”’ I asked of the cashier. 

He examined the ring for a moment; 
then went to the rear. 

Presently he returned. 

“Four hundred,” he said laconically. 

I made my excuses and left the 
place. 

“Not for a thousand!” I muttered, as 
I sauntered down Market street. 

An hour later I read about the 
wreck. A special train had been sent 
out from Los Angeles to take the 
wounded and dead back to that city. 
There was a long list of the dead. And 
in that list I found—oh, God!—I found 
the name: Joan Marten! 








The Sensible Thing 


By Jo. Hartman 


over from every angle. Yes, he 

was doing decidedly the sensible 

thing. Mildred Rives would 
make an idea! wife—and he had the 
future to consider. She was cultured, 
accomplished, with a sweet blonde 
beauty that was pleasing to the eye. 
Added to her personal charms, she 
was an heiress, an only child, and in 
love with him! 

Something vague twinged at his 
heart. Was he worthy of her? Well, 
from the world’s viewpoint, emphati- 
cally so; he was president of the Mid- 
Western Securities Company, on a 
solid financial and social basis, with 
no openly bad record. He had been 
very discreet, or rather fortunate, 
about his affair with Nannae. None 
of his friends to whom it would have 
made any difference ever heard of it 
—the others didn’t care. 

Nannae! Ah, now he divined the 
trouble: it was not a question of con- 
science in regard to Mildred, it was— 
Nannae! Of course she was quite in- 
dependent and capable—her voice had 
lost none of its charm—she would get 
along. Then the vision of Adolph 
Todd, who had been wild about her 
for two years, flitted disconcertingly 
across his mind. She might go to that 
cad. If she were only the regulation 
type that play on the stage of life— 
but Nannae was different. Lord, how 
he could have loved her if there hadn’t 
been Rex Cully and young Melford, 
and that despicable old Count Rouix! 
But as it was, he had his mother and 
sisters to think about—and his sons 
to be. He must break with her as ten- 
derly as he could—and finally! 

The telephone rang. Some one 
called Reggie Steele. It was Nannae. 


S overt had thought the matter 


He thrilled at the sound of her voice; 
he hadn’t seen her for an interminable 
week. 

“Reggie, I’ve a feeling that you 
have something to tell me. Can you 
meet me at Wycourt Garden? We'll 
have lunch to Dofenelli’s wonderful 
orchestra, and afterwards—we can 
talk!” 

Exactly the thing he should have 
suggested. Nannae did have such tact 
—such intuition. It would be hard to 
get used to another woman’s ways— 
but time worked wonders in these sort 
of affairs! And, pshaw, she was mak- 
ing it easy for him—he mustn’t get 
sentimental and spoil it! 

“Sure, Girlie, I'll be there, seven 
o’clock. Be sure to wear that new 
Dorchet creation—you look like a 
queen in it!” 

He hung up the receiver. He would 
enjoy this last evening—he was proud 
of Nannae! He liked to see the fel- 
lows green with envy while she would 
sit, serene and oblivious of all but 
him. Somehow the life she had led 
had not told on her. Her deep violet 
eyes were as innocent as a baby’s. If 
he only didn’t know He lit a 
heavy black cigar, locked his desk and 
went out into the street. 

% * 





* * 


The lights were soft and colored, 
and the palm trees stirred faintly. The 
white moon floated out of a summer 
cloud. Donfenelli’s orchestra was 
playing Schubert’s Serenade. Nannae 
reached a little gloved hand over on 
Steele’s arm. 

“Reggie, does not this remind you of 
Venice, its lights and music, the gon- 
dola, and—our first kiss ?” 

Steele’s hand closed over her slen- 
der fingers. 
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“Don’t!” he said in a husky voice. 

Nannae, Steele thought, had never 
looked so beautiful, entrancing. And 
there was that drawling-voiced Todd 
at the next table, almost devouring her 
with his gaze! 

“Have you something on your mind, 
Reggie?” She looked at him straight. 
“Don’t you want to talk to me?” 

“I want to see you, Nannae—you 
were never so wonderful!” 

They finished their supper in si- 
lence. Afterwards they drove to 
Nannae’s apartments. They sat for a 
while before the open grate. Then 
Nannae slipped down on the quaint 
Persian rug and settled herself at 
Steele’s feet. She took his hand and 
held it against her cheek. Heavens, 
how she made him suffer! No, he 
simply couldn’t tell her to-night! 

“Reggie, the end has come, and you 
haven’t the courage to tell me—is that 
it, dear?” 

“Oh, Nannae,” he groaned. “Dar- 
ling, how did you know?” 

“A woman knows these things, Reg- 
gie. I’ve tried to make it easy for you 
by being prepared. I shan’t make a 
fuss, and—I want you to be happy. 
I’ve prayed over it until I can say it 
from the bottom of my heart. You 
will miss me at first, but it won’t be 
for long.” 

“Is it—is it that Todd thing?” he 
hissed. “By gad, he can’t have you!” 

“Listen, Reggie, it isn’t he—nor any 
other. I once thought I might win you 


for myself, that you might be generous 
enough to understand my past. 


But 
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when I found it wasn’t to be, I knew 
this must come. I’ve sold my jewels, 
Reggie, and I’ve bought a ranch in 
California. I’ve always loved the big 
out cf doors, the open spaces. And 
I’ve a plan to help other women like 
myself—those who want to be helped. 
So, you see, you need not grieve for 
me, dear, I-——” 

He clasped her in his 
smothered her with kisses. 

“Nannae,” he groaned again, “I’ve 
been so stupid, so conceited, so un- 
fair!” 

“You’ve been just—a man, Reggie,” 
she apologized. “And now you must 
go. I have given up the apartment and 
made all arrangements to leave to- 
morrow.” 

Steele noticed that she held her 
hand over her heart, but her manner 
had lost nothing of its tranquil tender- 
ness. 


arms and 


“Must I go—to-night?” he whis- 
pered caressingly in her ear. 

“To-night, dear—now.” 

She led him to the door. He felt 


that he would go mad! If she would 
only shriek and make a scene—do any 
of the disgusting things expected un- 
der the circumstances! 

“Good-bye. Heaven bless you, Reg- 
gie,” she said, simply, and gave him 
her hand. 

Steele staggered down the steps and 
made for the club. After a time he 
hailed a taxi. Once inside, his poise 
gradually returned; he was relieved— 
maybe. Anyway, the thing—the sen- 
sible thing—was done! 


























Acts of the Redcoat Apostles 


By McD. Tait 


O BODY of men have _ been 
N more deservedly praised than 

the apostles of law and order 

on the plains of Western Can- 
ada. The organization came into be- 
ing at a time of great unrest on the 
prairies of the West. The buffalo had 
disappeared from the ranges, and 30,- 
000 “plain” Indians were starving. 
They blamed the white man for the 
depletion of their main food supply, 
and in this State they were dangerous 
to trifle with. Riff-raff from the north- 
ern cities of the United States flocked 
across the border and traders from the 
posts of the northwestern States 
crowded in, debauching the Red Men 
of the Bow and Belly rivers with bad 
whisky. 

Law—there was none. An instance 
of how justice was meted out is seen 
in a conversation with a trader at 
Fort Whoopup when a white settler 
announced to him that the Mounted Po- 
lice were on their way from the East. 

“Hallow, where you’re goin’?” was 
the enquiry. 

“Oh, I’m busy announcing the ad- 
vent of the Mounted Police,” replied 
the white settler. 

‘“‘What’s them fellers comin’ for?” 

“Why, to regulate the country.” 

“There’s no need of that—we do it. 
You know if there’s a real bad man 
turns up, his course is short; we just 
put him away. Now there’s ; he 
was a desperado, but he sleeps at Slide 
out, and there’s ——. Well, we laid 
him away at Freeze Out.” 

It was in the early seventies that the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ceased, and the Dominion Gov- 
ernment took over judicial rights in 
all that vast territory which lies north 
of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 





The ending of the monopoly was the 
signal for an inrush of adventurers. 
Gamblers, smugglers, criminals of 
every stripe, struck across from the 
Missouri into the Canadian territory 
at the foothills of the Rockies.' With- 
out a white population, these adven- 
turers could not ply their usual ‘wide 
open” traffic. The only way to wealth 
was by the fur trade; and the easiest 
way to obtain the furs was by smug- 
gling whisky into the country in small 
quantities, diluting this and trading it 
to the Indians for pelts. 

Chances of interference were nil; 
for the Canadian government was 
thousands of miles distant, without 
either telegraph or railway connection. 
But the game was not without its 
dangers. The country at the foothills 
was inhabited by the confederacy of 
the Blackfeet—Bloods, Peigans and 
Blackfeet—tigers of the prairie when 
sober, and worse than tigers when 
drunk. The Missouri whisky smug- 
glers found they must either organize 
for defense or pay for their fun by be- 
ing exterminated. How many whites 
were massacred in these drinking frays 
will never be known; but all around 
the Old Man’s River and Fort Mcleod 
are gruesome landmarks known as the 
places where such and such parties 
were destroyed in the seventies. The 
upshot was that the smugglers emu- 
lated the old fur traders and built per- 
manent forts, where they plied their 
trade in whisky. 

In May, 1873, Sir John A. MacDon- 
ald, then premier of Canada, acting on 
the report of Colonel Robertson-Ross, 
decided to form a police force to deal 
with the Indians and whisky traders 
from whom he was constantly receiv- 
ing disquieting rumors. He desired a 
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capable, ready force with as much effi- 
ciency and “as little gold lace” as pos- 
sible. Hence in May, 1873, a bill was 
carried through the Commons at Ot- 
tawa, authorizing the establishment of 
a force of 300 mounted police in the 
West. 

This force was put under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. French and was 
recruited in Toronto, Ontario. Imme- 
diately upon organization they started 
to Fargo, North Dakota, by rail, and 
made a march to Dufferin. The com- 
mencement of their famous march 
through 800 miles westward to the 
Rocky Mountains with two field pieces 
and two mortars, and relying wholly 
upon their own transport train for sup- 
plies, followed. 

Here, on October 10th, in the very 
heart of the Blackfeet country, where 
no man’s life was safe, Fort Macleod, 
the first Mounted Police fort in the 
Northwest, was completed. Another 
force was sent north to Edmonton 
among the Assiniboines and Wood 
Crees. The main body turned back 
across the plains to Fort Pelley, and 
thence to Dufferin, so that in four 
months the force had traveled 1959 
miles. These 300 police had accom- 
plished, without losing a life, that 
which had been declared as impossible 
without the use of an army—the tak- 
ing possession of the Great Lone 
Land. In 1875, Inspector Brisbois 
built a police fort where Calgary now 
stands. This was at first called “Fort 
Brisbois,” but was renamed ‘“Cal- 
garry” by Colonel Macleod after his 
old birthplace in Scotland. The spell- 
ing became modified to Calgary. 

For a long time the chief work of 
the force consisted in managing the 
Indians, in acting for them as arbiters 
and protectors, in reconciling them to 
the coming of the whites, in stopping 
the excessive sale of liquor to them, in 
winning their confidence, respect and 
even friendship, and in protecting the 
surveyors who were parceling out the 
land from the railway. They had to 
arrest criminals and lawbreakers both 
red and white. These they were com- 
pelled to take to Winnipeg for trial, a 


distance of over 800 miles, and this 
continued till 1876. They were also 
deputed to collect custom dues on the 
American frontier, and while the wars 
between Indians and American whites 
were going on across the boundary 
they were constantly watching the line. 
During this period they exercised a 
truly astounding moral influence, not 
only over the Canadian Indians, but 
over large bands of American Red 
Men who crossed the line at sundry 
times. 

During a period of agitation and 
unrest caused by some unpopular leg- 
islation dealing with the preservation 
of the buffalo, Sitting Bull, the famous 
Sioux chief, who had massacred Gen- 
eral Custer and his men in 1876, tried 
to stir up trouble amongst the Cana- 
dian Indians. Nothing but the firm- 
ness, the diplomacy and the constant 
vigilance of the Northwest Mounted 
Police saved the country from an In- 
dian war, with all the horrors that have 
followed such outbreaks in the neigh- 
boring States of the American Repub- 
lic. 

In 1882 the police had become re- 
sponsible for the lives of many thou- 
sands of people and property scattered 
over 375,000 square miles of country. 
Trading posts were developing into 
towns, and cattlemen were bringing in 
large herds. They wanted to push 
the Indians from the land, and this 
begot severe resentment. The Indian 
had become, to some extent, an uncer- 
tain quantity, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo, and his struggle 
for existence. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway was building, and it was nec- 
essary to maintain law amongst the 
thousands of foreigners at work along 
the line. These and other considera- 
tions made it necessary to increase the 
force to 500 men. 

Begg, in his “History of the North- 
west,” gives an instance of the man- 
ner in which the Mounted Police ex- 
ercised moral influence over the In- 
dians: 

“A small party of Sioux had had all 
their horses stolen, and applied to As- 
sistant Commissioner Irvine, then sta- 
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tioned at Fort Walsh, to have them re- 
covered. This officer accompanied by 
a sub-inspector and six men, set out 
to find the guilty parties, and after 
scouring the country for some distance, 
at last located the animals. The fol- 
lowing is the report of Col. Irvine. 

“It was a large camp of 350 lodges 
at Milk River, Assinaboines and Gros 
Ventres, on a creek near the west end 
of these hills. I thought it not safe 
to take the Sioux Indians into the 
camp, especially after dark, so left my 
wagon with two men and a Sioux In- 
dian, about two or three miles from the 
camp, and rode in with Sub-inspector 
Mcllree and four men. It was quite 
dark when I got into the camp. I went 
straight to the Chief’s lodge. It was 
surrounded with Indians. I told the 
Chief I knew he had the stolen horses 
in the camp and had come to get them. 
He said he did not think his young 
men would give them up, and that the 
Americans were very strong and 
would not allow any white man to 
harm them. I told him we could not 
allow any one to steal horses on this 
side of the line, and that he should 
have to give an answer before I left 
the lodge. He then said: ‘When you 
come ii the morning I will hand you 
over every one of them.’ I went in the 
morning, and they handed me over all 
they could find. 

““It would have been impossible 
for me, with only four men, to have 
made any arrests; besides, it would 
have been difficult to have found the 
guilty parties. However, I gave them 
a good lecture, and they promised to 
behave themselves in future.’ ” 

What an example of moral force! 
An officer with only five men goes into 
a camp of a thousand or more warlike 
Indians, compels them to deliver up 
stolen property, and then lectured 
them about the consequences if they 
steal any more. 

An intelligent Obibbeway trader 
told Father Scollen, who was an early 
missionary among the Blackfeet and 
Crees, that the change after the com- 
ing of the police was wonderful. “Be- 
fore the Queen’s government came,” 
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he said, “we were never safe, and now 
I can sleep in my tent anywhere, and 
have no fear. I can go to the Black- 
feet and Cree camps, and they treat 
me as a friend.” 

The year 1879 was a most anxious 
time for the police. The Plain In- 
dians were left without any food or 
resources. In some cases they went 
over to United States territory and 
hunted, for there were still buffalo 
south of the boundary line. The 
American authorities, however, or- 
dered them to return, and so they had 
to face starvation. The Blackfoot 
tribes, we read, “when visited in 1879, 
were found to be in a most pitiable 
plight. The old and infirm had largely 
perished; strong young braves were 
reduced to skeletons, their ponies 
traded for food, their dogs eaten; they 
were dependent for sustenance on 
what gophers, mice and other small 
ground animals they could find.” In 
the year referred to, E. H. Maunsell 
found that he had 59 out of a bunch 
of 133 cattle. The Indians had taken 
the pioneer rancher’s cattle as a gift 
from the Great Spirit. Other ranch- 
men had suffered equally, or worse. 
This called for stern measures from 
the police. A case where Indians were 
caught redhanded with fresh meat 
killed on the prairie, is told by Dr. 
MacRae in his “History of Alberta.” 
The story is from a report by Superin- 
tendent Steele, then in command of 
Macleod district: 

“A party of police under Staff-Ser- 
geant Hilliard, left the Stand Off de- 
tachment soon after dark, to intercept 
a band of whisky smugglers that our 
scouts had located about ten miles up 
the river. Soon after the police party 
started they separated, Alexander and 
Ryan being instructed to scout down 
the river and cross at the Cochrane’s 
crossing. They then ascended to the 
high land at the other side, all the 
time on the alert to catch a glimpse of 
the whisky smugglers. Soon after 
reaching the high ground, Alexander 
caught sight of something moving in 
the distance, which on nearer approach 
proved to be horsemen with two pack 
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animals. The constables immediately 
gave chase at full gallop, and on com- 
ing up with the fugitives discovered 
them to be Indians with fresh-killed 
meat. 

“As they galloped up to make the 
arrest, one of the Indians threw his 
rifle into the hollow of his arm, point- 
ing it at Alexander, and as the con- 
stable dashed in to seize him, fired 
peint blank at his head, the bullet tak- 
ing effect in the neck. Ryan, seeing 
Alexander reel in his saddle, and im- 
agining him to be seriously injured, 
if not killed, drew his revolver and 
fired on the Indian, who returned it, 
one bullet passing very close to Ryan’s 
head, while one of Ryan’s shots struck 
the Indian in the back, passing through 
his lungs and coming out at his left 
breast.” 

Neither of the shot wounds proved 
serious, and both men were able to go 
around in a few days. The incident 
shows the danger that these guardians 
of the law were frequently exposed to 
in the discharge of patrol duties. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
success of the Redcoats among the In- 
dians was the fact that they recognized 
that the Indians had rights in the 
Westland. In Quebec and New Eng- 
land, in Ohio and Arizona, in Mexico 
and Minnesota, every forward step of 
settlement has been marked by blood- 
shed and massacres that are untellable 
in horror. How the Royal Northwest 
Mountain Police averted serious trou- 
ble and yet showed the iron hand and 
iron nerve is well exemplified in the 
story of Red Crow, Chief of the Blood 
Indians, as told by Hayden in his 
“Riders of the Plains”: 

“Two members of Red Crow’s band 
were wanted on a charge of cattle 
killing, ‘Prairie Chicken Old Man’ 
being the picturesque name of one. 
Both men were known to be in the 
Blackfoot Camp in the vicinity of 
Stand Off, and a sergeant and con- 
stable were sent out to arrest them. 
With all promptitude they marched 
straight to the encampment. Having 
secured their prisoners they were 
about to lead them away, when their 
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howls brought a number of squaws 
and young braves to the spot. There 
was a scuffle and the police found their 
captives forcibly wrested from them. 
In the excitement the youthful consta- 
ble drew his revolver, and a worse 
riot would have been precipitated had 
not the sergeant immediately ordered 
him to replace the weapon. 

“Recognizing that it was more dis- 
creet to retire for the time being, the 
policemen returned to Fort Macleod to 
report to Superintendent Steele. That 
officer approved of their action in the 
circumstances, but he had no intention 
of allowing the Indians to defy him. 
He accordingly ordered Inspector 
Wood, Dr. S. M. Fraser, and a non- 
commissioned officer, with twenty 
troopers, to proceed at once to the 
camp and demand the surrender of the 
two men. With them went that faith- 
ful ally, Jerry Potts, the half-breed in- 
terpreter. 

“The little company marched out to 
within a mile or so of the camp, which 
lay on the other side of some low hills. 
Then Potts was sent forward to make 
known that Superintendent Steel re- 
quired both men previously arrested 
and those who had aided and abetted 
their release. In due time the inter- 
preter returned to announce that Red 
Crow was smoking his pipe, and would 
think the matter over. The chief sent 
word also that his young braves were 
very excited, a Sun-dance was being 
held, and they were getting out of 
hand. In a word, the old Indian game 
of ‘bluff’ was being tried. To this, In- 
spector Woods replied curtly: ‘Tell 
Red Crow that we must have the two 
men wanted, and those who helped to 
rescue them, within an hour’s time; 
and Red Crow must bring them in per- 
son. Otherwise we shall ride in and 
take them, in which case Red Crow 
will have to abide the consequences.’ ” 

When the ultimatum was delivered 
by Potts there was great uproar in the 
camp. The young men of the band 
were worked up to a high pitch of ex- 
citement by the dance, and were more 
in the mood for fighting than before. 
The situation was a critical one. The 
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minutes slipped by, and the time limit 
fixed was nearly reached without any 
sign of the Indians. It was a tense 
moment for the police as they waited. 
There was no knowing that they were 
not in for a pretty stiff tussle. At last 
—the hour having expired—the in- 
spector gave the word to mount, and 
the troopers got ready to move, when 
suddenly a solitary Indian appeared 
on the brow of the hill. After him 
came another, then two more, followed 
by others in small parties, until quite 
a number were seen to be approaching. 
Among them was the chief, Red Crow, 
himself. 

With the police by their side, the 
whole mob was marched into Fort 
Macleod, where Superintendent Steele 
was ready to sit in judgment on them. 
Those who had helped in the recap- 
ture of the prisoners were dealth with 
first, and then severely admonished 
for their behavior. Then Red Crow 
was summoned to receive a sharp lec- 
ture on his conduct. After him “Prai- 
rie Chicken Old Man“ was brought in, 
handcuffed, sentenced and led out in 
full view of his friends to the guard 
room. The second prisoner was simi- 
larly served, none of the other Indians 
daring to lift a finger in defense. 

This sharp lesson had its effect. Red 
Crow’s band was duly impressed, and 
departed back to their camps with 
chastened hearts. In consideration of 
their final good behavior, however, 
and of the fact that they had come 
some distance, the Superintendent 
made them a few presents of tea, to- 
bacco and other things before they 
left. It should be added that “Prairie 
Chicken Old Man” and his brother in 
crime, subsequently each received a 
sentence of seven years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Begg, in his History of the North- 
west, refers to the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Pollce in the following lan- 
guage: 

“A mere handful in that vast wil- 
derness, they have at all times shown 
themselves ready to do anything and 
go anywhere. They have often had 
to act on occasions demanding the 
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combined individual pluck and pru- 
dence rarely to be found amongst any 
soldiery, and there has not been a sin- 
gle occasion on which any member of 
the force has lost his temper under 
trying circumstances or has not ful- 
filled his mission as a guardian of 
the peace. Severe journeys in the 
winter, and difficult arrests, have had 
to be effected in the center of savage 
tribes, and not once has the moral 
prestige, which was in reality their 
only weapon, been found insufficient 
to cope with difficulties which in Am- 
erica have often baffled the efforts of 
whole columns of armed men.” 

Major-General Selby Smythe, once 
commander of the Canadian militia, 
after an inspection of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, said: 

“Of the constables and sub-consta- 
bles I can speak generally, that they 
are an able body of men, of excellent 
material and conspicuous for willing- 
ness, endurance and as far as I can 
learn, integrity of character. They 
are fairly disciplined, but there has 
hardly been an opportunity yet for 
maturing discipline to the extent de- 
sirable in bodies of armed men, and, 
dispersed as they are through the im- 
mensity of space, without much com- 
munication with headquarters, a great 
deal must depend upon the individual 
intelligence, acquirements and steadi- 
ness of the inspectors in perfecting 
discipline, drill, interior economy, 
equitation and care of horses, saddlery 
and equipment, together with police 
duties on which they might be occa- 
sionally required.” 

The stability of many individual 
constables may be seen in the story 
of a well known mounted police ser- 
geant, who was very badly wounded 
in the Riel Rebellion. When the sur- 
geon came to see him he was appar- 
ently unconscious. After examining 
the wounded man, he declared he 
would die. The Sergeant suddenly 
opened his eyes and remarked very 
vigorously: “You’re a blankety blank 
liar.” The badly injured man duly 
recovered, and still is in the land of 
the living. 
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Woman's Share in the Wars Work 


By Mary Frances Billington 


N a wonderful summer’s morn- 
() ing in mid-August, 1914, at 
about seven o’clock, I was one 
of a little group in the Square 
of Chelsea Barracks, when the Third 
Battalion of the Coldstream Guards 
were waiting to march out for a desti- 
nation unknown. They were almost 
the earliest unit to go on active ser- 
vice, and their womenfolk—mothers, 
wives, sisters, sweethearts—knew that 
the call of war, real war, as the first 
terrible stories from Belgium ‘were 
telling, had come to the British Army. 
Farewells were said quietly and calm- 
ly, the babies and toddling mites were 
held up for a last kiss, girls braced 
themselves up to smile even as they 
said and heard the parting words. 
Every woman in that group bore her- 
self with a superb self-restraint and 
a proud confidence that now, after 
more than fifteen months, one realizes 
was a true foreshadowing of the atti- 
tude of the women of the Empire dur- 
ing the war. 

The wider word of Empire rather 
than the nation is used with intent. In 
Canada and Australia, in New Zealand 
and South Africa, the women have 
shown devotion and a readiness to help 
not one whit less than those of the 
Motherland. An awakening has come 
even to India’s women, and the ladies 
of the ruling chiefs as well as those 
of the wealthy mercantile families of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have 
supported Red Cross work for the In- 
dian troops sent oversea, and have 
contributed comforts in money and in 
kind. 

It is natural in any survey of the 
help that women have rendered in this 
country to give pride of place to the 
splendid services of the nurses. After 


the South African war it became quite 
evident that even with the system of a 
Reserve that the Princess Christian 
had brought about, the old Army 
Nursing Service was inadequate for 
any huge demand that should arise at 
any time. 

An entire reconstitution of it took 
place early in the last reign, and it 
became Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Military Nursing Service with a Ma- 
tron-in-Chief officially installed at the 
War Office. Later there was linked 
to it in an elastic kind of way the 
nursing of the twenty-three General 
Hospitals which were part of the ter- 
ritorial scheme of defense in the event 
of invasion. This service of territorial 
nursing also had its Matron-in-Chief. 
Beyond that again came a system of 
hospitals directed by the British Red 
Cross Society, which were to utilize 
the services of Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments that had prepared themselves in 
peace time for the demands that war 
might make. 

Soon after the war cloud burst, the 
regular Army Nursing Service num- 
bered 24 matrons, 104 sisters, 156 
nurses, and a large reserve who could 
be called upon for active service. In 
these very early days, too, the terri- 
torial hospitals were mobilized, and 
none save the matrons of the great 
civil hospitals will ever know the 
strain and difficulty those calls in- 
volved when, as in the case of the 1st 
London General Hospital at St. Ga- 
briel’s College, Camberwell, it was 
entirely staffed from St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. Yet one and another adapted 
herself to the changed conditions, and 
each sister and each nurse who re- 
mained in the civilian wards cheer- 
fully remained on duty for extra hours 
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till readjustments could be brought 
about. 

Even to-day we do not know what 
were the first calls made on the pro- 
fession. One ship alone took away 
some 250 to a port in France, and be- 
fore the end ot September there were 
many large contingents sent out to re- 
inforce them. Meanwhile various 
modifications of the original plans for 
the treatment of the wounded have 
been made. At this moment, the 
wounded or sick are kept no longer 
than is possible in the base hospitals 
in France, Alexandria or Malta, but 
are transferred home to vast auxiliary 
military hospitals. The regular Army 
Service has been supplemented from 
many directions. Canadian and Aus- 
tralasian nurses have come over by 
scores and by hundreds not only to 
tend their own kith and kin in the spe- 
cial hospitals maintained for them by 
private generosity, but to be unre- 
servedly at the orders of the Matron- 
in-Chief to go wherever they are 
needed. 

But even were it possible to give the 
actual numbers of women who are 
tending the sick and wounded, that 
would be a very formal and inade- 
quate record of their work in this 
direction. Through the British Red 
Cross Society, through organizations 
like the French Flag Nursing Corps, 
through the hospitals equipped by 
special efforts, this has been a truly 
splendid phase of woman’s work. It 
has been recognized in the dispatches 
of Sir John French; we have heard of 
Violetta Thurston calmly going on 
with her almost hopeless task of miti- 
gating the wretchedness in the War- 
saw hospital with the shells dropping 
in the street below; we have read of 
the wonderful exertions by which Sis- 
ter Kiddle, from Guy’s Hospital, and 
her co-workers, transformed and made 
ready in a few hours a great chateau 
near Versailles for the reception of 
the wounded; we have gained a 
glimpse of Miss Muriel Benington and 
the other nurses who endured the 
wretchedness of that wild night in Oc- 
tober, 1914, when the hospital ship 
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Rohilla went to pieces on the coast 
near Whitby, and who volunteered af- 
ter a few days’ rest to resume similar 
work on another hospital ship rather 
than accept less dangerous posts in 
a naval hospital ashore; and we have 
bent our heads in humble tribute to 
Mrs. Percy Dearmer and those other 
noble women who succumbed to the 
epidemic of typhus in Serbia last 
spring. 

These are the embodiments of the 
finely animating spirit that has run 
through the hundreds who have given 
their willing devotion. It has _ in- 
spired the quiet little member of a 
Voluntary Aid Detachment in some 
humble or monotonous task in which 
she has served; it has led women of 
education to go into hospita! stores and 
kitchens, to do, if need be, the dullest 
of menial tasks. 

We had had quite eight months of 
war before the government discov- 
ered that women would have to take 
a much greater share in the organized 
industry of the country and the pro- 
vision of war munitions than had 
hitherto been admitted. Let it be con- 
ceded to the leaders of the Suffragist 
movement, both militant and constitu- 
tional, that they had foreseen a much 
greater scope for women’s collabora- 
tion than the heads of either govern- 
ment departments or those in direction 
of trades unions. Within a very few 
days of the commencement of hostili- 
ties we had women’s emergency corps 
offering to supply women as lift at- 
tendants or ticket collectors; as tram 
and omnibus conductors, or to take 
charge of detivery vans; as assistants 
in trades like that of grocery, hitherto 
reserved by men for themselves, or to 
act as porters, commissionaires, and 
so forth. 

Such proposals were received at 
first with good natured smiles of mild 
interest. But all these claims have 
been made good. These are the very 
tasks that women are fulfilling at this 
moment, together with many more like 
them. The messenger girl is bringing 
you the urgent communication that 
cannot wait for the past. In the Post 
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Office itself there are between 500 and 
600 women sorters employed in Lon- 
don alone, and in the suburbs are 200 
post women engaged in the daily de- 
livery of letters. The railways are 
availing themselves of feminine ser- 
vice in their various clerical depart- 
ments as well as in the issue and the 
collection of tickets, while at the book- 
stall it will be from the hands of a 
girl that you receive your newspaper 
or magazine. We are quite accus- 
tomed now to seeing the milk or the 
bread or the meat brought to the door 
by a young woman, unless in the gen- 
eral shortage of supernumerary labor- 
ers we have had a polite request to 
call for and carry home these com- 
mhodities for ourselves. The tea, the 
butter and the cheese are no less deft- 
ly weighed and packed by the girl be- 
hind the grocer’s counter than by her 
brother. 

In farm and agricultural work they 
have been of real help. Men over 
middle age and lads under seventeen 
have done the heavier labor of plough- 
ing and manure carrying on the land, 
but women have shown themselves 
capable of managing the cows and 
the sheep. Many girls have learned 
hw to milk, and under the present 
system, by which practically all the 
milk is sent away to the towns, there 
is very little on a large dairy farm 
that women cannot manage. The fac- 
tory system has, in fact, spread far 
and wide into dairying, and if the 
milk is not consigned to the dealers, 
it is taken to creameries, where in but- 
ter and cheese making skilled women 
with technical knowledge are largely 
employed. Of course in the rearing 
of calves and in poultry management 
there is nothing that women cannot 
manage unassisted by men. 

The schools of horticulture and gar- 
dening have never had a year so 
busy as this has been, and girls have 
wanted to learn the elements of fruit 
and vegetable growing in order to turn 
to the utmost account any ground at 
their disposal. Last spring such ef- 
forts made-a useful contribution to 
the food supplies of the country; in 


the coming months they will do a 
great deal more, especially after the 
encouragement that County Councils 
have bestowed upon such efforts. The 
rural clergy of the Church of England, 
and the ministers of the Nonconform- 
ist Churches, have often had it in their 
power to advise that more attention 
should be paid to the garden and its 
produce, and right well has it been 
exercised. Viscount Milner’s Depart- 
mental Committee at the Board of 
Agriculture has pointed out that pigs 
might again be advantageously reared 
in connection with small holdings, and 
for that purpose the utilization of all 
land that will grow even coarse crops 
may well enjoy the consideration of 
women. 

It was in April that the Board of 
Trade put forward its first appeal to 
women to register themselves, as will- 
ing to learn to make sheil and ammu- 
nition, to do leather work and brush- 
making—three phases of industry of 
special importance to armies in the 
field, and the last particularly so, from 
the part that motor machinery is play- 
ing in the war. The response of wo- 
men at first somewhat tarried. It was 
an initial mistake to utilize the Labor 
Exchanges as the only recording 
agency. The board itself always set 
great store by them, but the average 
woman, and especially the better class 
domestic servant, the typist, the clerk, 
and largely the dressmaker, regarded 
them as a kind of last resource when 
all other means of finding employment 
had failed. 

Some, however, of the more edu- 
cated women, willing to do anything 
that would be of service, overcame 
their prejudices and went to them. 
Then came delays, due largely to the 
problems of securing the exquisitely 
fine tools necessary in munition work, 
and also to the fact that the enor- 
mously enhanced demands for explo- 
sives and projectiles of all calibres 
meant also the erection of vast ranges 
of buildings when labor was constant- 
ly becoming scarcer. The great pri- 
vate firms of Vickers, Kynochs, Eleys, 
and so forth, secured women workers 
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literally by the thousand, and those 
who had ministered to the “luxury 
trades” had only to transfer them- 
selves to the vocations that needed 
them, while various measures were 
taken to give the preliminary instruc- 
tion. It is a splendid and inspiring 
record to hear of what they have done 
in this direction for the State. None 
are, perhaps, in a better position to es- 
timate the real increase in the feminine 
army of industry than the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, which 
from the outset of the call of the mu- 
nition factories for women’s labor, set 
themselves to deal with the new prob- 
lems of catering and recreation that 
would present themselves. Their lat- 
est returns point to the fact that some- 
thing over a million more women and 
girls are engaged in industrial employ 
than was the case before the war. 

Another very significant fact is that 
the Queen’s “Work for Women” Fund, 
started to meet the distress which it 
was expected would be felt throughout 
the dressmaking, millinery and blouse 
making trades, has been able to close 
all its centers, save one or two in which 
elderly and somewhat unhelpable wo- 
men are receiving some practical in- 
struction that would make them use- 
ful as home helps to working-class 
mothers. The fund last winter ren- 
dered very useful service in utilizing 
the labor of those who had adapted 
themselves to the new conditions, and 
made clothing for the destitute Belgian 
refugees, while it taught to many the 
art of re-making partly worn gar- 
ments. and how children’s school wear 
might be made on lines that would be 
hygienic and comfortable to them- 
selves and lessen the mother’s labors 
at the washtub. It opened classes, 
too, for girls, in which to learn various 
skilled crafts, and the $850,000 or so 
that was subscribed undoubtedly 
helped greatly in the transition period 
when the old demands had passed, 
and the new openings had not yet been 
found. 

So unexpected have been many of 
the actual results of the war, that wise 
people are not surprised now at any 
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strange consequences. About thirty 
years ago the educationist of the day 
deprecated an insistence upon the 
teaching of needlework and knitting. 
We all know the line of argument. 
The factory has superseded handicraft 
—why, therefore, waste a girl’s time 
on learning to make the things she can 
buy cheaper? Yet, by one of those 
astonishing examples of the irony of 
things, it has been precisely ver these 
rather despised efforts that women 
have rendered help so entirely valu- 
able that there has arisen a new de- 
partment under the War Office with a 
Director-General of Voluntary Organi- 
zations, in the capable and genial per- 
sonality of Colonel Sir Edward Ward, 
in order that the country shall util- 
ize to the utmost the good will and the 
stitchery of women. 

The Queen it was who first recog- 
nized that with some method and en- 
couragement there was a latent field 
of energy in this direction that might 
be turned to the most valuable ac- 
count. For many years past her Ma- 
jesty has been intimately associated 
with the Needlework Guild. It was 
in fact a connection that dated from 
her own girlhood, and since her mar- 
riage, as Duchess of York, as Princess 
of Wales, and as Queen, no winter has 
passed without her actual supervision 
of the collection made in London, and 
its classification for the use of hospi- 
tals, poor parishes, such centers as 
the Bermondsey Settlement or the 
Crossways Mission, and other reli- 
gious and philanthropic organizations. 
Thousands of useful garments were 
contributed year by year, and the 
Queen was therefore in possession of 
knowledge as to the capacities of wo- 
men to collaborate in meeting the new 
needs certain to arise. 

The appeal was put forward within 
ten days of the outbreak of the war. 
Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild was 
to be the great clearing house of all 
that women were prepared to make, 
and the first need was that of flannel 
shirts. The supplies were insufficient 
for the men being hurried out to 
France. Some three days later nearly 
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every woman was struggling with the 
intricacies of “band and gusset and 
seam,” and the range of sizes sent in 
would have enabled a pygmy or a 
giant to be fitted. But the average 
Englishwoman has the saving grace 
of common sense, and it occurred to 
not a few when they compared their 
amateur efforts with the shapely and 
well fitting garments of their hus- 
bands’ or brothers’ wear that it might 
after all be better either to buy them 
ready-made or to pay expert workers 
to make them. Thus was distress 
averted and suitable shirts came in to 
St. James’s Palace, the headquarters 
of the Guild. 

In the autumn of 1914, the fear of 
paralyzed industries and want of em- 
ployment, with consequent widespread 
distress, were gloomy anticipations 
that affected the character of the work 
sent in. Clothing for poor women and 
children it was thought would be 
widely needed, and as a fact, before 
the smooth working of the system of 
separation allowances, the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association dis- 
tributed something like 62,000 useful 
items of attire to wives and children 
of those called at short notice to the 
front. In the months now concluding 
entirely changed needs have had to 
be met. Taken all round, the working 
class woman, including the soldier’s 
wife, is better off than she has ever 
been before. In fact, the difficulty of 
the “pushing” outfitters in populous 
districts has been that they cannot, on 
account of the shortage of women 
workers, get the smart little frocks and 
jackets, the velveteen suits and the 
colored jerseys that mothers in their 
comparative affluence are wanting for 
the girls and boys. The marked im- 
provement in the general standard of 
children’s clothing has been noticed 
over and over again by experienced 
school teachers. 

That does not, however, imply that 
the activities of the Queen’s Guild 
have ceased. On the contrary, there 
are greater needs than ever, which are 
exercising women’s skill in a wholly 
new direction. In January last it oc- 
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curred to a little group of ladies and 
gentlemen living in Kensington that 
they might usefully undertake to sup- 
ply bandages, night shirts and similar 
hospital requisites. They made a suc- 
cessful start, and then the borough of 
Marylebone thought that they could 
do something of the same character. 
In their midst lived Miss Ethel Mc- 
Caul, R. R. C., one of the most experi- 
enced of war nurses, who had been all 
through South Africa, and who through 
Queen Alexandra’s special intervention 
was attached to the Red Cross Service 
of Japan in the war with Russia. An 
influential committee was formed, and 
she was called in as honorary organ- 
izer. She knew, of course, all the sub- 
tleties of “many tail” and “T” ban- 
dages, she knew the lines that a night 
shirt for a helpless case should follow, 
she understood what was wanted in 
pneumonia jackets, or ward shoes to 
cover feet swollen and bandaged to 
perhaps four times the normal pro- 
portions. 

Very gladly did a band of ladies at 
first work under her directions. More 
and still more, however, wanted to 
come and assist, until the fine mansion 
in Cavendish Square of Lord Craw- 
ford was none too large to take in the 
workers in the several departments. 
The Queen gave her recognition to this 
work by constituting it the Surgical 
Branch of her own Guild, but out of it 
now has grown a colossal work of 
mercy. Up and down the country have 
sprung up something like fifty Surgi- 
cal Supply Associations, all of which 
are in affiliation with it, and each one 
represented on the Central Council. 
More recently still, the British Red 
Cross Society has turned its attention 
to this branch of service, and the 
President and Council of the Royal 
Academy have set apart a number of 
the Galleries at other times devoted 
to the year’s modern art, or the loan 
collections of the old Masters, for this 
beneficent labor of mercy. Both these 
bodies, as well as the Order of St. 
John, are working in the most complete 
accord with the new department of 
Voluntary Organization. 
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Obviously, if surgeons and nurses 
are to be practically assisted, it is 
necessary that everything made should 
conform to the standard patterns of 
the leading hospitals. Without cen- 
tral control, working parties would 
have made things on the lines and the 
proportions they imagined to be right, 
and when it came to the dressing of a 
shattered shoulder and chest, the 
“many tail” might have proved just 
too short or too narrow for what was 
wanted. Moreover, should a call come 
from the bases for 500 pneumonia 
jackets or 10,000 or some particular 
shape of sterilized swab, the new de- 
partment knows where any working 
party has specialized in those direc- 
tions. 

The final distinction that these wo- 
men, working so quietly and without 
fuss or parade, have won is that of 
earning a war service badge. It will 
not be bestowed for less than three 
months of regular effort in connection 
with one of the organizations officially 
recognized by the Director-General, 
and the worker must be recommended 
for it by the responsible head of the 
workroom committee, as the Mayor or 
Lord Lieutenant of the town or county 
center. It is the tribute that the gentle, 
the more homely means of aid, have 
gained before many more showy and 
assertive efforts, and its significance is 
undeniable. 

Medical women have rendered very 
valuable aid, and in so doing have ad- 
vanced their own position in a marked 
degree. Their useful help in France 
under Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson 
and Dr. Flora Murray led the Army 
Medical Department to recall these 
ladies to take up the greater responsi- 
bility of the Military Hospital of 520 
beds in Endell street, and this was 
their first triumph; their second was 
wher the Scottish Women’s Hospital 
Unit was stopped in the Mediterranean 
on the voyage ta Serbia to take charge 
of the wounded who were being 
brought to Malta from the Darda- 
nelles. But even among those now 
rendering the most devoted service to 
the victims of the war, there is a sense 
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that this is is but a passing phase of 
what they have accomplished. When 
the special calls on behalf of the sick 
and wounded have ceased, their real 
advance will be found in the opening— 
never to be closed again—-that they 
have gained in the house appointments 
of the great hospitals. They have 
come to their own, by rising to the op- 
portunity when it presented itself. 

We shall never be able to reduce to 
cold figures and statistics the work 
of our women. There is not a parish 
up and down the land in which the 
clamant needs of our men have not 
brought all together, regardless of the 
church they attend, to work in the way 
that seemed most useful. Congrega- 
tions have made themselves responsi- 
ble for the comfort of perhaps three or 
four men who formerly worshiped with 
them, and who in the trenches, or more 
still in the prisoners’ camps in Ger- 
many, have been thankful for the com- 
forts in clothing or the welcome boxes 
of provisions supplied through femi- 
nine organization and goodwill. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association en- 
listed the support of Princess Victoria 
in their truly great work of supplying 
huts at the railway termini here and 
at the camps in France, and new in- 
fluences have been quietly at work that 
have led many a man to think far more 
seriously on those things which be- 
long unto his peace. 

It is no very alluring task, to come 
down night after night to a buffet on 
a draughty railway platform or even 
in a hut, to serve men with coffee and 
other refreshments. Yet for months, 
ladies accustomed to comfortable and 
luxurious surroundings have done it. 
One recalls Mr. Kipling’s mention of a 
French Countess whom he knew when 
she thought life impossible without 
two maids, a manicurist, and some one 
to look after her pet dogs. When he 
met her on his last visit to France, she 
was spending all her days and a good 
part of her nights mending and disin- 
fecting the clothing of soldiers. 

Of the individual acts of heroism 
that the war has brought forward on 
the part of women there are enough to 
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fill volumes. Not the least splendid 
have been some of those of the French 
Sisters of Mercy. They have won the 
distinction of mention in Army Or- 
ders, while other French nurses have 
done wonders. Quite recently the 
King conferred the Cross of the Or- 
der of St. John of Jerusalem on Made- 
moiselle Juliette Caron, who rendered 
the most valuable help to the wounded 
in the retirement after Mons, and who 
has linked her name with one of the 
British army’s immortal deeds of valor 
by saving the survivors of the daunt- 
less L Battery of Royal Field Artil- 
lery. Further, the French War Office 
has mentioned the names of over 
twenty nurses for specially splendid 
service in dispatches, and has _ con- 
ferred the medal—only won for very 
exceptional care and devotion—for 
nursing infectious diseases upon four- 
teen dauntless women. An English 
nurse, Miss Florence Cross, who re- 
ceived her training at the Middlesex 
Hospital, has also earned a Medaille 
d’Honneur while with the French Flag 
Nursing Corps, which has rendered 
such fine service to our Allies. It came 
to her with a diploma personally 
signed by M. Millerand, the French 
War Minister, and this refers to the 
devotion she displayed during an epi- 
demic of diphtheria which she con- 
tracted herself almost to the loss of her 
own life. 

The Empire may well thank God it 
has women of the type of Edith Cavell, 
who for all time will take her place 
amid the noble army of martyrs. Less 
would one speak of the quiet calm of 
mind which could be grateful to her 
jailers for ten weeks in which to think, 
for the true spirit of faith that realized 
there was something even beyond 
patriotism, and that would not take a 
bitter thought to the grave and gate of 
death, than of the universal tribute of 
recognition of all these qualities. For 
this has shown that certain manifesta- 
tions of cynicism, things that seemed 
to some a passing of the sense of rever- 
ence, a tendency, perhaps, to belittle 
the ideal and the spiritual, were mere 
bubbles on the surface. It is good to 
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realize that as a people we still vener- 
ate a great example of duty well ful- 
filled in life and the Christian courage 
in death. When the noble memorial 
that Sir George Frampton is designing 
as a labor of love to be expressed in 
the beautiful marbles and metals that 
the “Shilling Fund” of the Daily Tele- 
graph—one of the most immediately 
successful that the paper ever had— 
is providing for his use, it will be one 
of the highest of the inspirations that 
will have come out of the suffering 
and sorrow of all the war. 

There are, too, the many acts of 
self-denial and kindliness that never 
earn any record in writing. No fame 
and no distinction is to be earned by 
going to read the paper daily to some 
elderly folk who have a grandson at 
the front; it is quite commonplace to 
take charge of a group of boisterous 
youngsters in order that their mother 
may attend an intercessory service; it 
may be thankless work to act as a wo- 
man patrol in the vicinity of a camp on 
dark and gloomy evenings. “I am 
trying to do my bit,” is the only ex- 
pianation that you will hear if yoy 
comment on what may seem some par- 
ticularly arduous and irksome task. 

These are not yet the days to pre- 
dict the social and economic results to 
follow the war. But we do know that 
many extravagances of dress, and per- 
sonal luxury and indulgence have been 
checked, and that the calls to avoid all 
waste in household expenditure have 
enjoyed the most intelligent acceptance 
by women. They have realized with a 
clearness of vision that a few months 
before the war would have seemed im- 
possible, that the conservation of our 
food supplies may have very import- 
ant bearings as the war goes on. The 
wise outlay of money that shall main- 
tain the volume of trade that is desir- 
able, and at the same time avoid what 
is useless and unnecessary, has led 
them to consider these problems from 
wholly new points of view. 

“The women have been splendid,” 
has been said by more than one ob- 
server of their work, whether in nurs- 
ing or industry, in providing for the 
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comfort of the men, and in keeping the 
social organization up to efficiency. 
Some few have wished there had been 
a more outwardly marked religious re- 
vival as a result of all these weeks and 
months of strain. But in this direction 
people do not perhaps look sufficiently 
below the surface. The attendance at 
public worship is distinctly better; and 
there is most certainly a more thought- 
fu] and inquiring feeling as to the deep 
things that matter. These are points 
that the more pessimistic will admit. 
Others, like Rupert Brooke, are satis- 
fied : 


Blow! bugles blow! they brought us 
for dearth, 

Holiness lacked so long, and Love and 
Pain; 

Honor has come back as a king to 
earth, 
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And paid his subjects with a royal 
wage; 

And nobleness walks 
again, 

And we have come into our heritage. 


in our ways 


As yet we do not know the fullness 
of the uplifting. But there has been a 
passing of much materialism, a truce 
to many factions not to be reopened 
again. Women have “found them- 
selves” as never before, in a world 
torn by stress and suffering on which 
they have looked with calm, sturdy 
perception to discover paths that are to 
lead them to yet greater service to hu- 
manity. They have responded to 
every call made upon them, and it will 
not be until we can measure their ef- 
forts in the full light of what they 
have meant in the final reckoning with 
our enemies that the work can be well 
and truly appraised. 





HILLS OF MEMORY 


Hills rising through rose mists at evening time 
To kiss pearl-tinted clouds against the sky; 

Bare rocks, sun-scorched, that stir soul thoughts sublime; 
Pale blooms that only cause the heart to sigh; 

A dusty, winding trail, star-lit—and long; 

Through canyons echoes of forgotten song. 


Here, in the purple gloom of mystic dell 
All the memories of my soul awake, 

And creep, ghost-like, a-down old trails to dwell 
Again in mists of fancy, till dawn break. 

Ah, healing balm of mem’ry crowded hills! 

You waken that which haunts me, while it thrills. 


The empty years stretch on o’er burning plain, 
The weary span of life is but half done: 
Yet [ can bear whate’er there be of pain, 
Or e’en the blinding heat of noonday sun. 
For when the evening purples toward the west 
I turn back to my hills—and there find rest. 


SarRA E. MCDONNALD. 
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By Margaret Adelaide Wilson 


on the map of Southern Cali- 

fornia, I am told; but to us the 

name stands for that little ham- 
let among the tawny cliffs twelve miles 
over the hills from San Juan Capis- 
trano. No railroad has ever pene- 
trated this quiet nook, and it can be 
approached only by the old Spanish 
highway along the coast, or by the 
lovely winding road that comes down 
through Laguna Canyon from Santa 
Ana, twenty miles away. 

“Dear, dirty little old Laguna,” was 
the way we first heard it spoken of; 
and in the same breath: “But once 
you’ve stayed there, you'll love every 
stick and stone of it.” 

We were hunting for a place in 
which to spend our short vacation, and 
something in the speaker’s tone fired 
our interest; so one August morning 
we went speeding down through in- 
land vaileys, over the Red Mountain 
Grade, through glorious wooded Val- 
lecitos Canyon, till we reached El 
Camino Real, that ancient highway, 
with its Mission bells on every guide 
post and its charming names—Pala 
and Santa Ysabel and San Luis Rey. 

At San Luis Rey we might have 
stepped out of America into some old- 
world village. The Mission, still 
beautiful after almost two centuries 
of varying fortunes, was dimly lighted 
with tapers and heavy with incense, 
and a scattering of old men and dark 
faced women were hearing mass for 
the Pope, who had died a few days 
before. A young Mexican woman 
with the brow of a Madonna _ knelt 
near us, and interrupted her prayers 
occasionally to keep her two shock- 
headed little boys in order. As they 
rose to go out, she dipped reverently 


ie is more than one Laguna 


in the font of holy water, motioning 
her chubby lads to follow her exam- 
ple. The youngest, evidently of a 
thorough nature, ended his devotions 
by taking another handful of holy 
water and drinking it. 

From San Luis Rey we ran down to 
Oceanside, and from there along the 
sea through the ranch of Santa Mar- 
garita y Las Flores, over salt marshes 
where the car went slipping hither 
and yon, along sandy bluffs where 
there seemed to be no road at all, fin- 
ally returning to the main highway 
near the old village of San Juan 
Capistrano. 

Rocks and coves now began to vary 
the shore line, and shortly after noon 
we passed the pretty little colony of 
Arch Beach, and sped down a long 
slope to the cove where lies Laguna, 
hidden in its grove of fine old euca- 
lyptus trees. 

The big, weather-beaten hotel ram- 
bles about a quiet little courtyard 
filled with brightly colored flowers and 
sleek kittens sleeping in the sun. 
There is not a vestige of the smart 
beach resort about it, but some grace- 
ful bits of furniture catch the eye as 
one steps into the shady hall and the 
bedrooms, with their freshly painted 
floors and pretty grass dugs are full 
of the wholesome smell of sea winds 
that blow through them all the day 
long. 

In fact, one feels as if one were a!- 
most living on the sea, for at night 
the phosphorescent breakers thunder 
up the sands almost to the foot of the 
veranda, and the surf at changing of 
the tides makes the solid foundations 
creek and groan. The first night we 
waked with almost every large wave 
and wondered if we could ever get 
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Upper—A fisherman’s cove. 


used to the uproar. But after three 
days we were sleeping so soundly that 
a night of storm left us entirely un- 
aware of it. 

The village, one admits with regret, 
is little and old and dirty. Each 
street is on a different level from its 
sister street above and below, and al- 








Lower—A haunt of the mermaids. 


most every dwelling sits at its own an- 
gle. Ash heaps rest lovingly at the 
foot of fine old palms that a king’s 
garden might covet, and geraniums 
and honeysuckle and royal bougain- 
villea clamber over fences from which 
every other picket is missing. Yet 
one ceases to see these things after 
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a day or two. The inhabitants, un- 
fretted by the urgency of civic im- 
provement, have time to cultivate 
graciousness toward the stranger 
within their gates, and the perfect 
courtesy of their welcome more than 
atones for a certain slackness appar- 
ent in their manner of life. 

Besides, if one pines for modern 
thrift, it is only a step to the higher 
cliffs where the cottages of the sum- 
mer dwellers are. Here one can find 
winding drives rolled and oiled to 
suburban smoothness and trim shin- 
gled cottages built in the most ap- 
proved bungalow style. Everything 
is up to date and very comfortable in 
this newer settlement, yet we rarely 
took this road in our ramblings. It 
was the sort of scenery that repeats 
itself at any beach resort along the 
coast. 

We had been warned beforehand 
that there was nothing to do at La- 


guna. There are no plunges, no golf. 


links, and the only tennis court in the 
place seems to have died a natural 
death. I can imagine a commercial 
traveler losing his mind with boredom 
if he had to stay there long. Yet the 
reading and sewing with which we had 
planned to fill our idle hours went un- 
touched, and when we said goodbye to 
the little place we felt as if we had 
made only a beginning of exploring 
its charms. 

In the first place, there are the cliffs. 
“The colorings of Palermo,” said an 
artist who had spent years in record- 
ing the lights of those dun and flame- 
colored bluffs and the turquoise sea 
that beat below. All the vegetation 
seems to run to vivid colorings as 
well; the exquisite pink ice plant, with 
its continual sparkle of tears; the 
dwarfed mahogany and paler manzan- 
ita, clinging boldly to the scarred 
precipices; and the pungent ‘brown 
and golden grasses and dozing creep- 
ing plants to which we could put no 
name. Back of the cliffs sunny mead- 
ows roll away to the hills, and every 
now and again the hills close down on 
the meadows and go shouldering their 
way to the sea, their frowning head- 
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lands forming sheltered little coves, 
each one of which has its special name. 
There is Fisherman’s Cove, where the 
boats ride over the breakers in the 
first gray of dawn to bring in the nets; 
Coward’s Cove, where one can dive 
off a rocky ledge into water so clear 
that the sands below are plainly vis- 
ible; and Nigger Canyon Cove, the 
farthest and most picturesque of all. 

On the reefs flanking the headlands 
one finds at low tide all sorts of trea- 
sures cast up by the sea, anemones 
and limpets and urchins and pop- 
eyed crabs and pools radiant with deli- 
cate rose and green sea ferns. One 
finds traces of an ancient and terrible 
upheaval along these reefs. Some are 
formed entirely of molten lava which 
has been worn by the waves into arches 
and subterranean passages through 
which the tide ebbs and flows with a 
thousand melancholy voices. We 
spent one whole day exploring the 
longest of these reefs, reaching it by 
waiting our chance with the waves and 
climbing through an arch of yellowish 
rock that had melted and run like 
syrup, so that one could perfectly 
trace its slow cooling and hardening 
after all the centuries. 

How Stevenson would have loved 
that place. Once on the reef we were 
as alone as if we were the last human 
beings on earth. Above was the pre- 
cipice, seamed and worn into a hun- 
dred fantastic shapes by the beating 
surf, and with no foothold for man on 
its bleak sides. Gulls and _ black- 
winged sea birds fluttered in and out 
of its recesses with plaintive cries, and 
the waves on the outer reef kept up 
an incessant thundering in our ears. 

Half way across the reef ran a 
chasm about four feet wide, and as we 
knelt and peered fearfully into its 
shadowy depths, we could hear the sea 
sobbing in and out far below. We 
listened a moment with half-fearful 
interest, then by common impulse re- 
treated to the arch again, where we 
could keep watch that the tide did not 
slip in unawares and cut us off from 
our narrow retreat. 

Another unfailing source of inter- 














Upper—‘The village of Laguna is little and old.” 
wayside. 


est during our week was the Aqua- 
rium of the Pomona College labora- 
tory. The laboratory stands in a 
grassy little basin between the village 
and the higher cliffs, its pillared white 
portico facing the sea like some old 
temple of Poseidon. Here the wild 
things of the hills and the wild things 





Lower—Along_ the 


of the sea found a common meeting 
place. On one side, hairy black taran- 
tulas crawled sullenly about their 
glass prisons, while across the aisle 
long-legged insects of the sea had 
their dwelling. Two great rattlesnakes 
buzzed a warning to the meddlesome 
from their wire-covered box rear the 
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door, and we had the privilege of 
watching the larger one through the 
tedious process of shedding his skin, 
a business which he had accomplished 
all but the tail, when we bade him a 
regretful farewell at the week’s end. 

Across from the rattlesnakes, their 
sea-brother in guile, a baby devil fish, 
swam about in a tall jar, watching us 
out of the same sort of hooded, crafty 
eye. He came to a sad end before we 
left. One night he crawled out of his 
jar, and in the morning a student found 
him with his back against a table leg, 
weak, but still game. He did not re- 
cover from his night on the cold stone 
floor, and when we saw his empty 
house next day we caught ourselves 
actually feeling a little sad over his 
mishap. 

“You must have been having a dull 
time,” said some one scornfully, “if 
you had time to get attached to a 


devil fish.” 

But there is the trouble of trying to 
explain Laguna. It will seem a dull 
place if one goes there expecting 
something to do. Yet we do not travel 
half across the world to Palermo or 
Amalfi or the northern Riviera with 
the idea of finding golf and tennis 
and the artificial amusements with 
which we have dulled our natural ca- 
pacity for extracting interest from life. 
For half a century and more we Am- 
ericans have been devoted pilgrims to 
these lovely but sleepy and not too 
clean historic spots. We rave about 
their seas and skies, and are not im- 
patient at spending days and weeks 
amidst their beauty. Right here at 
home we have as fair a place to rest 
and dream, and I believe that hav- 
ing gone once, the most of us will not 
be content until we have gone again to 
quiet little Laguna-by-the-Sea. 
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Tower of Jewels, Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


The frosts of polar dawns, sun-smitten through 
And through; turquoise, opal and amethyst; 
All color woven in a wondrous mist 

Of radiance; the sheen of morning dew; 

Old moonlight crystallized and veiled with dreams 
Of all the poets of the centuries; 

Pale starlight gathered from far southern seas; 

The glitter of a thousand singing streams ;— 

All these it seemed, and yet ’twas something more, 
Yea more than any miracle of light, 

For here beneath our tranquil evening skies, 

And here beside our golden Western shore 

The soul of the Ideal, uplifting, white, 

Was first made visible to mortal eyes! 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 











A Mother of Suffrage in the West 


By Fred Lockley 


BIGAIL Scott Duniway, “The 
A Mother of Woman Suffrage in 

Oregon,” died in Portland a 

few months ago at the age of 
81 years. She was the sister of the 
well known Harvey W. Scott, who for 
many years was editor of The Ore- 
gonian, one of the oldest and most in- 
fluential newspapers west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mrs. Duniway had 
a picturesque career. She was born 
in Pleasant Grove, Illinois, in 1834, 
and with her parents came to Oregon 
by ox-team in 1852. She had but five 
months’ schooling, but this did not 
deter her from securing a position as 
school teacher when she was 16. At 
18 she was married, and moved on a 
farm. A mortgage, the interest on 
which was 2 per cent a month, took 
all the money that the young couple 
could raise, and finally took the farm 
also. 

Mrs. Duniway went back to teach- 
ing. Her husband was injured in a 
runaway, and was never able to work 
again. Mrs. Duniway got up at 3 
o’clock in the morning, did her wash- 
ing, got breakfast for her boarders, 
did the housework, got her children 
ready for school, and then went to 
school to put in a strenuous day. After 
school she got supper for the board- 
ers, and did the housework and the 
mending. For two years she aver- 
aged to work 18 hours a day. 

“TI wish some of these bridge whist, 
pink tea, ping-pong anti-women suf- 
fragists had to work as I did to keep 
their heads and the heads of those de- 
pendent upon them above water, and 
they would not have so much time to 
work against woman suffrage,” said 
Mrs. Duniway. For a while, Mrs. 
Duniway taught school in Albany, 











Abigail Scott Duniway. 


Oregon, and then started a millinery 
store. 

She soon found out that a woman 
in Oregon had no legal existence. She 
discovered that a woman could work 
from daylight to dark to accumulate 
a little property, and then had no say 
in the disposal of it. 

Mrs. Duniway told me, a few months 
before she died, of the first speech she 
ever made for woman suffrage. “I 
was at the depot at Oregon City wait- 
ing for the train,” said Mrs. Duniway. 
“A farmer’s wife came into the ticket 
office with two milk pails of wild 
blackberries. She sold them for 
enough to buy a ticket to Portland. 
Friends of hers were visiting in Port- 
land, and had written to her asking 
her to come and see them. 























A MOTHER OF SUFFRAGE IN THE WEST 


“Just before the train was due, a 
German farmer rode up on his horse, 
got off and tied the animal. He strode 
into the depot. Walking up to his wife, 
who was trembling with fright, he 
said angrily: ‘Where is the money for 
those wild blackberries?’ ‘I bought 
a ticket to Portland, so I could go and 
see my friends,’ she said. 

“ ‘Give it here,’ he said. 

“She handed the ticket to him. He 
tore it in two, threw it on the floor, 
and said: ‘Now, get home, and get to 
work,’ 

“She started up the road, he on 
horseback forcing her along, as if she 
was a cow he had just bought and was 
driving home. She stumbled along up 
the rough road, her eyes blinded with 
tears. 

“With a sob in my throat, I turned 
to the few men in the depot and made 
my first public speech. ‘Men and 
brethren,’ I said, ‘the day will come in 
Oregon when men will not stand su- 
pinely by and see a woman abused as 
you have let this woman be.’ 

“T resolved never to rest till women 
were free. I realized that in place of 
woman being man’s equal that most 
of them were drudges, some of them 
were dolls, and the rest were fools. I 
resolved that in spite of the loss of 
friends, disgrace, contumely and jeers 
I would never rest till women were 
able to vote and improve the condi- 
tions of society. 

“On May 5, 1871, I started a news- 
paper to work for the freedom of 
women. I wrote the editorials, so- 
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licited the subscriptions and advertis- 
ing during the day and in the evening I 
delivered lectures. My friends drew 
their skirts aside when I passed them 
on the streets, when I started to pray 
or speak at prayer meeting the min- 
ister would announce a hymn and the 
congregation would drown me _ out 
with their voices, which were often 
more lusty than harmonious. Wherever 
I arose I would hear some one shout, 
‘Sing her down.’ After forty years of 
work, the tide turned, and they began 
calling me ‘the Grand Old Woman of 
Oregon.’ ” 

On July 16, 1898, Mrs. Duniway 
made an address before the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Idaho, and se- 
cured a pledge that the question of 
suffrage should be submitted to the 
voters at the first election after Idaho 
received Statehood. Ten years later, 
when Oregon was celebrating the for- 
tieth anniversary of its admission as 
a State, Mrs. Duniway made the prin- 
cipal address before the joint conven- 
tion of the House and Senate of the 
Oregon Legislature. At the Lewis & 
Clark Exposition, one day was set 
apart as Abigail Scott Duniway Day. 
In January, 1910, she was Oregon’s 
delegate to the Conservation Congress 
of Governors, held in Washington, D. 
C., and made a powerful and con- 
vincing argument for universal woman 
suffrage. She had six children, and 
she loved her home life and believed 
it to be a woman’s highest privilege 
and duty to be a homemaker and 
mother. 











The Pioneer Belle of Long Ago 


By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


1 


In the dusk of our dim old garret 
Hang wrecks of an earlier day— 
Hoops that spread like the bay-tree, 

Bonnets, faded and gay; 
And far in a cobwebby corner 

From the sunshine’s ribbon broad, 
A spinning wheel, on it carven: 

“Ann Ward, by the grace of God.” 


3 


They say you could shoot like a hunter, 
You had need of that knowledge too, 
And you taught to your thronging 
babies 
The little lore you knew :— 

The Horn-Book, that ancient primer, 
Where Zaccheus outgrew his tree, 
How to tame the mutinous goosequill, 
The Creed, and the Rule of Three. 


5 


And the clothes you wove, and the 
blankets 
And quilts, ’twas a goodly store, 
Though you gave like a queen to the 
stranger, 
If only his need were sore; 

And the wayfarer found a welcome 
By the cabin’s hearthstone broad; 
There are many lessons you teach us, 
“Ann Ward, by the grace of God”: 


2 


Long ago, great-grandmother, 
You were a belle of renown; 
Mid the gallants and fops you queened 
it 
In old Alexandria town; 
But Love is a potent master; 
To the far frontier you came, 
And the hands that had toyed with the 
lutestrings 
Kindled the hearthfire’s flame. 


4 


Though near or afar lurked danger, 
Blithe you were as the day, 

And along with the endless toiling 
There was time for a song alway; 

Seeds from your girlhood’s garden 
By your humble threshold grew, 

And wooed by your loving fingers 
Burst in riot of bloom anew. 


6 
Courage to face life’s problems 
And choose what is best worth while, 
To weave in the warp of duty 
The golden thread of a smile; 
To give ourselves in our giving; 
To trust in God and be true. 
Hands, that could weave a Nation, 
Teach us to work like you! 














A Keminiscence of the Old Stage Line 


By Bernetta Alphin Atkinson 








The author of the Western sketch presented herewith is Mrs. Bernetta 
Alphin Atkinson of Los Angeles. She was born in Salt Lake City more 
than forty-nine years ago, when the traditional West of Indian raids and 
cowboy romance, of adventure and daring and gold, was merging into the 
civilization brought by rapid transportation and Eastern capital. Her 
father, John Henry Alphin, was a ’49er, and the type of pioneer who loved 
to speculate in the chances afforded by new mining camps, and the big 
enterprises of those times and places. Therefore, his field of action 
shifted from one new mining camp to a still newer, and Mrs. Atkinson, as 
a child and young woman, had an exceptional experience in the West of 
earlier days. Her remembrances of the “ghost towns” of Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado and Montana, when they were booming centers of activities, are 
intensely interesting. She rehabilitates those ancient Eldorados of the 
mountains and the deserts with the spirit of their prime, when she tells 

















the little true story of her own experiences in those early days. 





OW is a good time for that Mon- 
N tana story, Aunty,” said Jack, 

as he stretched his six feet one 

on a rug under the trees where 
we were picnicking, and looked the 
personification of comfort in his white 
flannels and neglige shirt. My eldest 
niece, Marion, sat near him, playfully 
tickling his ear with a blade of grass, 
and smothered a laugh as he kept 
brushing away an imaginary fly. Mar- 
ion and Jack had been engaged just 
long enough to begin to be interested 
somewhat in matters outside them- 
selves. We had started out early for 
the canyon with a big touring car full 
of a family picnic party bound for a 
day among the hills and a luncheon in 
the canyon. We had just finished a 
most satisfying meal, and were dis- 
tributed on rugs under the shade for 
an hour’s rest before going on through 
the beautiful scenes of the Santa Ana 
Canyon of Southern California. 

My early life in the mining west 
had been the basis of a series of stor- 
ies which had proved very interesting 
to the young folks, who knew the 





West only as a land of plenty and re- 
finement with just the dash of the old 

















Bernetta A. Atkinson 
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pioneer spirit to give it charm. My 
little niece Catherine, ever eager for 
a story, drew near my side, and laid 
her golden head in my lap. 

“Let me see,” I replied; “the last 
story was about the driving of the gol- 
den spike when the Central Pacific 
Railroad from the West, and the Un- 
ion Pacific from the East, met in Utah. 
Soon after the completion of the over- 
land road, father, with the pioneer’s 
longing for new fields, moved his 
headquarters from the little town of 
Corinne, at the junction of the roads, 
to Helena, Montana, then a booming 
mining camp. 

The journey had to be made by 
stage coach, and reservations for seats 
for our little family had to be secured 
weeks ahead. My father had attended 
to this matter, and then hurried away 
to his new field of action. As I look 
back across the years, one of the things 
which stand out clearly is that journey 
with its every detail. Perhaps this 
vivid impression is due to a feeling 
of fear which I experienced when I 
heard my mother’s friends and neigh- 
bors begging her not to go to that wild 
country, and prophesying that she 
would never reach it alive; that she 
and her children would be scalped by 
Indians or shot down by stage rob- 
bers. It was a hazardous trip at best 
and over a wild and rugged road, five 
days and nights to make the trip, stop- 
ping just long enough at stage stations 
to eat, change horses and rest for an 
hour or so. 

Father hac been careful to secure 
for mother a comfortable back seat in 
the big Concord Coach, for she had a 
six months old baby to hold, and I was 
at the troublesome age of six years. 
We were a!l on the porch waiting when 
Gilmer and Saulsberry’s unwieldy 
stage swung round the corner and 
pulled up in front of the house. Amid 
the weeping and wailing of mother’s 
friends, we were loaded into the coach 
—the baby was handed to mother last, 
followed by a large, bright carpet bag, 
which was my special pride. The 
driver slammed the door, complaining 
that he was late, any way. This was 
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his plan to cut short the leave-takings. 
He climbed on the box, gathered up 
the reins, and we were off. There 
were eight passengers inside, four 
men, mother and her two children, and 
two women from the East, who were 
going to Helena to visit a brother who 
was some high State official in Mon- 
tana. Of this we were very frequently 
reminded with a view toward estab- 
lishing their own social dignity. They 
had never traveled by stage before, 
and from the moment we left Corrinne 
they had been loud in their complaints 
of the discomfort of the trip. 

They felt sure that occupying the 
front seat would be the death of them, 
as they never could sit backward while 
riding without making them ill. The 
second day out, mother, tired of hear- 
ing the continued complaint, gave 
them her precious back seat, which 
father had waited so patiently to se- 
cure, and which had cost him, besides, 
a substantial tip. The male passen- 
gers looked unapprovingly upon the 
charge, as my mother had an infant 
to held, but the beneficiaries smiled 
sweetly and accepted. Mother never 
complained throughout the entire trip. 

One of the lady passengers was an 
old maid well along in the forties, but 
carefully preserved with a remnant of 
prettiness. Her vis-a-vis was a large, 
broad shouldered man of the pioneer 
Western type. He belonged in Helena 
—and was returning from a business 
trip to the East. There seemed to be 
a mutual attraction between the two 
from the first day out. He was not 
the least daunted by her lady-like 
complaining, but rather seemed to ac- 
cept it as a token of refinement. He 
was solicitous concerning her comfort, 
adjusting her cushions, tucking the 
robe comfortably about her, and doing 
many little services in return for which 
she smirked and giggled like a sixteen 
year old school girl. All this was 
highly amusing to the other passen- 
gers, who winked and nodded stealth- 
ily to each other when they dared. She 
was the only one who seemed to pre- 
sent a neat and faultless appearance. 
Her little cork-screw ringlets in a row 
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Hang Tree, 1868, Helena, Mont. 


on each side of her head were always 
in perfect order, with not a hair out 
of place, which was a mystery to the 
rest of the passengers, who were all 
becoming disheveled and untidy. 

The last lap of the journey is very 
vividly impressed upon my mind. We 
were jogging along in the night, with 
the prospect of reaching Helena early 
in the morning, dozing when we were 


able to, when the coach suddenly 
stopped, the door was jerked open, and 
a lighted lantern thrust into the faces 
of the sleepy passengers. A man 
with a bear skin overcoat and a fur 
cap drawn tightly over his head, keen- 
ly scanned the faces of the passen- 
gers, then grabbed one of the men, 
crying, “Come out of here!” 
Thinking we had been held up by 
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stage robbers, the women all screamed 
and the men put up their hands obedi- 
ently. For a moment there was tense 
excitement; then we learned that the 
man was Eex Bigler, the sheriff from 
Helena. He had been out with a posse 
hunting horse thieves, and remember- 
ing that he was expecting a friend 
from the East on that stage, came over 
to welcome him. He celebrated the 
occasion by passing a bottle around 
among the men, the ladies declining. 

We resumed our way just as the first 
glimmer of dawn began to appear in 
the East. Presently the stage stopped 
and the driver gallantly invited us to 
get out and look at the ‘“Hangman’s 
Tree.” We were all glad to scramble 
out and take the opportunity to limber 
up a little. We saw an immense pine 
with one long limb extending across 
the gulch. We were told that the 
Vigilantes had been hanging their 
victims on that tree since 1864. Many 
of the branches had broken off under 
their ghastly burdens. The driver re- 
marked that on his last trip two men 
were hanging on the tree. 

The first lynching occurred in 1864, 
when a gambler was hanged who had 
killed a Chinese woman called “Gold- 
dust Mary,” for her money. A mob 
formed, and, as he stood in front of 
a store, a rope was thrown around 
his neck, and he was dragged to Dry 
Gulch, where he met his fate. Since 
that time it had been a common oc- 
currence to find dead men hanging 
from the tree in the morning. We felt 
creepy as we crept back into the stage 
and resumed our course. 

It was a happy time when we pulled 
up in front of Wells-Fargo Company’s, 
place and found father waiting to meet 
us. As the big Westerner helped his 
lady carefully out of the stage, a rough 
man sprang forward and slapped him 
soundly on the back, saying: 

“Pard, we’ve struck a richer vein 
than ever. It’s the biggest little mine 
in the State.” 

Hand-shaking and congratulations’ 
from the by-standers followed. We 
were somewhat surprised to discover 
that our traveling companion was the 
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Bonanza King of Helena. That night 
we were all invited to the wedding, 
gotten up, even at that short notice, 
regardless of expense. The bride got 
out her prettiest dress, her important 
relative was on hand to give her away, 
and the groom offered a banquet fit 
for a king to all his acquaintances. 
Later, as wealth poured in from the 
lucky strike, the couple became the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the bon-ton in 
Helena. 

Helena was a wide awake mining 
camp at that time. Judging from the 
lawlessness prevalent and the activi- 
ties of the Vigilantes, it might be con- 
jectured that all the inhabitants were 
of the tough variety. This, however, 
was not the case. The majority of the 
citizens of Helena were law-abiding 
and progressive, many of them edu- 
cated and refined. The lawless ele- 
ment was there, as it always is in such 
communities, but it was not in the pre- 
penderance. 

The town boasted already of an op- 
era house and a stock company, play- 
ing to crowded houses. Churches, 
schools, fraternal lodges and the so- 
cial cliques and petty rivalries existed 
the same as to-day. Money was plen- 
tiful and expenditure lavish. When a 
ball was given, usually by the Ma- 
sonic or Odd Fellow fraternities, the 
ladies vied with each other in the 
splendor and cost of their costumes. 
They often sent to San Francisco, New 
York and, if a particularly smart affair 
was to be staged, they might even or- 
der their gowns from Worth in Paris. 
The wealthy class had their children 
educated in the East or abroad. Pianos 
and organs were brought in by special 
wagons before the railroad reached 
that point. 

We spent a year in Helena; then 
father sold his business there, and a 
new mining boom being on in Nevada, 
decided to enter that field. The old 
Forty-niner was always ready for a 
new adventure. We accordingly pre- 
pared to return to Corrinne, the junc- 
tion of the Overland railroad. 

We were unfortunate in taking pas- 
sage on the stage when it carried an 
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unusually heavy shipment of bullion 
from the mines, and money from the 
miners to their families in the East. 
It was immediately after pay-day, and 
the miners always made a point of 
sending home their money by Wells- 
Fargo Express, as the company was 
responsible for the safe delivery of 
the sums entrusted to it. A messenger 
always accompanied the treasure, who 
was called in those days a “shotgun 
messenger.” He was expected to fight 
to the death to protect the treasure, 
and, in case of an attack, was usually 
killed. I remember hearing of a well 
known character of Helena who, hav- 
ing met with reverses, and being known 
as a very fearless man, was offered 
the position of Wells-Fargo messen- 
ger. He shook his head and declined 
the offer, saying: 

“I’m broke and need the money, 
but I am afraid I might get killed and 
lose my job.” 

We had been out but one day and 
a part of the night when we _ were 
aroused by a rough voice, crying: 
‘Halt!’ The driver obeyed very 
promptly, why should he not, with sev- 
eral rifles pointed at his head? It 
was the stage robber sure enough. One 
of the bandits threw open the door 
of the coach, and, covering us with 
two revolvers, ordered every one out, 
and to hold up their hands. No one 
needed a second invitation. From the 
light of a lantern they could see the 
rifles gleaming through the darkness. 

One passenger was a Chinaman who 
had made ten thousand dollars in the 
laundry business in Helena. He was 
now returning to the Flowery King- 
dom, intending to retire with the pro- 
ceeds of his industry. At that time 
the Chinese were not so well posted in 

_American methods, and he was ignor- 

ant of the fact that he could send his 
money by express and collect the 
amount: at the other end of his jour- 
ney. The Chinese custom was to con- 
vert their money and gold dust into 
currency and sew it into the padding 
of their blouse. 

The bandits evidently were aware 
of this custom, for, after relieving the 


other passengers of their money and 
valuables, they grabbed John China- 
man by his pig-tail and ordered him 
to hand over his money. Notwith- 
standing the critical situation, it was 
a ludicrous sight, even to a child like 
myself to see the frightened Oriental, 
with his hands over his head, dancing 
and capering around wildly in his ter- 
ror, and shrieking: 

“Me got no money! Me _ bloke. 
Me going to Flisco to work!” 

For answer to this appeal, the rob- 
ber drew a bowie knife from his belt 
and began to carve the padded blouse. 
The women began to scream, thinking 
that the Chinaman was about to be 
murdered, and begged for poor John’s 
life. The robber, however, was only 
taking this means to make a quick job 
of his work, and soon found the bills, 
carefully spread out between the pad- 
ding of the blouse. Meanwhile the 
shadowy figures at the side of the 
road had the driver and messenger 
covered with their rifles, which glis- 
tened weirdly in the darkness, lighted 
only by the glimmer of the single lan- 
tern. 

The robber next demanded the U. 
S. Mail and the express from the 
driver. At the first move toward the 
treasure, the messenger promptly 
fired, but the bandit, anticipating this, 
fired simultaneously. The poor mes- 
senger’s ball flew wide of the mark, 
and he fell dead, shot through the 
heart. 

After looting the stage of all its 
treasure, the bandits disappeared, 
first warning the driver to drive on 
rapidly, and not to look back at the 
peril of his life. This he did, leaving 
the dead messenger by the roadside. 
I am sure no one dared to look back, 
for the men were thoroughly awed by 
what they had seen, and the women 
hysterical. 

When we reached the nearest sta- 
tion, about five miles from the scene 
of the tragedy, arrangements were 
made to bring in the body of the mes- 
senger, and word of the catastrophe 
was sent to Helena. But so well did 
the bandits cover up their tracks that 
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they were never captured, although 
the sheriff and posse scoured the 


country in an effort to bring them to 
justice. 

The Chinaman who had been robbed 
decided to return to Helena, and 
once more go to his laundry work. He 
had set his heart on going back to 
China with a competence, and the last 
we saw of him he was still crying 
over his disappointment. 
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heard the whistle of the steam trains, 
we rejoiced to know that a new era 
was dawning for the traveler in the 
far West, that much of the discom- 
fort of journeying over this vast, un- 
inhabited region was being eliminated 
by modern and efficient means of lo- 
comotion. 

The following winter we spent in 
Salt Lake City, and in the spring of 
"71 father went to the new strike at 





Pioche, Nevada, leaving us in Salt 
Lake until he could prepare a suit- 
able place for us to live. Sometime, 
when we are together again, I will tell 
you of the stirring days of Pioche.” | 


The remainder of our trip was 
without incident, for which we were 
grateful, having had enough of ex- 
citement and danger. On the day 
when we pulled into Corrinne, and 








SENTINEL OF HAWAII 


A silent sentinel: Diamond Head! 
He stood, as he stands, in primeval soil; 
In sand the Book of the Day was read, 
Unprinted in type of human toil ;— 

Koolau commanded life instead. 





A silent sentinel: Diamond Head! 
A fleet from over the sea drew nigh; 
Never a word nor a prayer he said 
As Kamehameha passed him by ;— 

In challenge Koolau raised his head. 


A silent sentinel: Diamond Head! 
He looked askance, nor welcome gave, 
When landed the monarch in gold and red— 
Who paused where leapt Oahu’s brave 
Koolau stands guard o’er those death-sped. 





A silent sentinel: Diamond Head! 
New England sought his uncharted shore, 
Enchained the water, the desert fled, 
Nestled a town, embowered o’er ;— 

Koolau eternal his haus spread. 


A silent sentinel: Diamond Head! ° 
Doth proud o’er the sea his solitude keep 
While the shores grown fair, to Industry wed, 
Breeze-flung alohas waft o’er the deep ;— 

In pride, Koolau doth rainbows shed. 


RuTH WHEELER MANNIx 


Diamond Head is a massive pinnacle of rock at the entrance of Honolulu Harbor, 
the first land sighted between America and Asia. Thecentral mountain range of the 
island, Oahu, is the Koolau range. Kamehameha was the conquering chief of 
this island. Missionaries from New England were the first white settlers. Aloha is 
the Hawaiian word for welcome or greeting. Hau is a native tree of Hawaii. 




















A Lucky Prospector 


By Charles Ellenvail 


eral, and the State of Califor- 

nia in particular, possesses an 

abundance of opportunity for 
those in whom the principles of hon- 
est endeavor and untiring diligence are 
predominant, has been proclaimed 
again and again by cinematograph, 
pen and voice. 

Recent events have conclusively 
proved that there is special opportu- 
nity for those who have made metal- 
lurgy and mineralogy their special 
line of study; but study alone is not 
sufficient. It must be accompanied by 
hard gained experience, forensic fore- 
sight, and careful attention to detail; 
besides a knowledge of the laws and 
customs of the districts prospected. 

The greatest excitement that has 
stirred the mining community of Cali- 
fornia for several years now pervades 
the city of Grass Valley, California. 

The cause of this mental disturb- 
ance is the location by Mr. L. G. Be- 
loud, a resident of the city, upon a 
plat of land comprising about ten 
acres in the immediate vicinity of one 
of the most famous gold producing 
mines of the world, “The Empire Min- 
ing Company.” In fact, the newly 
acquired claim of this enterprising 
prospector is immediately at the door 
of the Empire Mine itself. 

A map of the district from the gov- 
ernment offices declared the land to 
belong to the U. S. Government and 
open to location. Just how it hap- 
pened that such valuable property— 
immediately adjoining the famous 
mines—remained unlocated for so 
many years seems to be nobody’s 
knowledge; nor can it cease to be a 
grave question in the mind of the peo- 
ple, why this identical plat was sold 


[ve Western America in gen- 





in June, 1915, at a State tax sale held 
in the Nevada County office. Of 
course, the person holding redemption 
papers had no right nor title to the 
land, for the simple reason that it 
had never passed from the hands of 
Uncle Sam, and consequently could not 
be sold for taxes. 

The value of the newly acquired 
holdings of Mr. Beloud has been vari- 
ously estimated, but the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle proclaim it to be worth 
at least a million dollars. It would 
be difficult to obtain information con- 
cerning the earnings of the adjoining 
property extending over a period of 
years, but it is probably over a hun- 
dred million dollars. During a recent 
law suit between the Empire and the 
North Star Companies pertaining to 
apex rights, the former company val- 
ued its property at seven million dol- 
lars. The ditch of the North Star 
Company, another very rich concern, 
passes through Mr. Beloud’s land. 

Whether the Empire Company in- 
tends to dispute Mr. Beloud’s right to 
the land remains to be seen; but the 
public sympathy is largely in favor 
of the prospecting David, and ad- 
verse to the mining Goliath. 

Mr. Beloud is a man of energy and 
ready enterprise, and these forces 
have been strained to the utmost dur- 
ing the last few years; as his increas- 
ing family demanded that no stone 
be left unturned to provide a favorable 
future for them. 

Three years ago he spent all that 
he possessed in a mining venture, 
when he tried to recover the fine par- 
ticles of gold escaping from the plant 
of a large mine operating on the banks 
of Deer Creek, by the use of appara- 
tus procured from a Western firm, 
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which was guaranteed to remove five 
hundred yards of gravel per day. It 
moved about five, and Mr. Beloud 
lost his all. 

Since that time his efforts to make 
a strike have been unfailing; and when 
he procured a government map of the 
district and selected some vacant land 
for prospecting purposes, he was not 
aware of the vicinity of his gigantic 
neighbor, and it was purely a matter 
of chance that it fell to his hand. 

It happened in this way: He had 
two companions, as portrayed in the 
accompanying photo, and three tracts 
of land, that were declared vacant by 
maps from the government offices, and 
these were selected for prospecting 
purposes. After mineral had been 
discovered upon them, a “hat drawing” 
was arranged, and the “claim” adjoin- 
ing the famous mine was won by Mr. 
Beloud. Mr. Ellenvail drew twenty 
acres in another section, and Mr. Par- 
tridge twenty acres adjoining that of 
Mr. Ellenvail, all proven mineral 
land and open to location. 

Mr. Beloud made every effort to dis- 
cover any prior rights, but after com- 
municating with the U. S. Attorney- 
General at Washington, the U. S. Gen- 
eral Land Office, the U. S. District 
Land Office, and engaging counsel to 
search Sacramento Land Office rec- 
ords and making maps, he came to the 
conclusion that plain sailing lay ahead 
and located the land according to the 
usual requirements. 

* K a * 

It was a fine morning in February 
when Mr. Beloud decided to make the 
trip to the vacant land as indicated by 
the U. S. Survey map. In conse- 
quence of a thaw during the last few 
days, the roads were in bad condition, 
but it was propitious for the purpose 
of exploration and excavation in 
search of gold. He harnessed his 
pony “May,” to an old cart, and ac- 
companied by myself and Mr. Par- 
tridge, started on his quest. 

We arrived at what we considered 
to be the locality, and the discovery 
of an old section corner post proved 
our judgment to be correct. “May” 
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was unhitched and tethered to a small 
tree stump that protruded about a 
foot from the ground. She was made 
doubly secure, as we did not relish a 
walk home through the mud. 

By survey tape and compass we dis- 
covered that an old house was standing 
directly upon the plat, indicated as va- 
cant upon the map. Outside this 
dwelling an old woman was cleaning 
chickens, probably preparatory to 
sending them to market. The offals, 
including crops and gizzards, were 
dropped into a bucket at her feet. 

We had hardly taken cognizance of 
the situation when we heard a stamp- 
ing from where “May” had been teth- 
ered, and upon making for the spot, 
discovered that, in her struggles to se- 
cure feed, and consequent upon the 
thaw and gravelly nature of the soil, 
she had drawn the stump, roots and all, 
from the ground; and there, in the 
hole left by the stump a ledge of quartz 
lay. “Bull quartz,” pronounced old 
Partridge, disparagingly. 

Beloud said nothing, but raising his 
prospecting pick, brought down the 
blunt end upon the rock with a crash, 
and broke off a piece as large as a 
sheep’s head. A casual examination 
was sufficient. It was highly charged 
with sulphurettes that assayed $400 
to the ton. We procured several pieces 
more of the quartz, and blazing a tree 
close by, filled up the hole, and hav- 
ing once more secured “May,” pro- 
ceeded with the survey. 

Two lads were playing in the vicin- 
ity of the old lady, pulling up great 
tufts of long grass and beating each 
other about the head with the roots 
thereof, but seeing that they wore 
“wide-awake” hats of heavy texture 
that turned up at the rims, they were 
not hurting each other. 

It was in admonishing the boys to 
better behavior that she looked up and 
caught sight of our group, at the mo- 
ment when Mr. Beloud took from his 
pocket a location notice, a paper al- 
ways carried by prospectors. 

She watched us suspiciously as we 
duly filled in the blank spaces of the 
notice as it was spread on the trunk of 
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a large pine. We had just signed, ac- 
cording to law, when she made a move 
in our direction. 

Mr. Partridge had been carrying 
some stakes under his arm, and he im- 
mediately drove one into the ground. 
I collected a number of rocks and 
piled them around the stake. Beloud 
had just nailed his notice of location 
upon the pine tree, when the old lady 
reached the spot. 

She carried a heavy stick in her 
hand and gripped it threateningly. She 
made for the pine tree, read the no- 
tice, and then glanced at the stake in 
its monument of stones. 

“What does this mean,” she angrily 
demanded. 

“Madam,” replied Beloud, “I have 
just located this land according to the 
mining laws of the State of California 
and the United States. Just how it 
happens that you are living here on 
government land is a matter for ex- 
planation. 

The old lady glared. “Mining 
claim, eh? Mining claim fiddlesticks. 
This land is mine and has been for 
many years. See!” She stepped for- 
ward, and with one sweep of her hand 
the location notice disappeared from 
the tree. 

Mr. Beloud was in no wise dis- 
turbed. “Madam,” he said, “your act 
in no way invalidates my claim, as my 
witnesses are here and the ground is 
located. You will be in no way dis- 
turbed in your residence here. You 
may remain for the rest of your natu- 
ral life.” 

During this passage, the two boys 
had approached close to the party, and 
during his statement Mr. Beloud had 
been staring at the head of the boy 
nearest to him. 

“Think as y’ll know me nex’ time as 
yer sees me?” asked the boy, saucily. 

“Yes, my son, I daresay that I shall, 
but I was looking at the hat; it’s only 
an old one, but I have a fine one at 
home made of the same color of ma- 
terial, and I burnt a hole in it, and 
would like it repaired. Say, kid, I'll 
give you a dollar for your old hat.” 

The boy looked incredulous. Very 
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likely the hat had cost only fifty cents 
before. The rim was flat and straight 
then, although now it was worn and 
curled. 

“Show us yer dollar,” said the boy, 
jeeringly. 

In a second the dollar was in the 
boy’s hand and the hat very carefully 
removed from his head by Mr. Beloud, 
who took great pains to fold it so that 
the rims turned more inwardly still. 

The old woman gradually assumed 
a pitying expression and _ attitude. 
“Dear me! Dear me!” she said. 
“Where ’as yer ’scaped from.” 

Mr. Beloud’s eyes were snapping 
open and shut quickly, like a man 
who was doing some sharp and start- 
ling thinking, and he was staring at a 
dozen chickens which were scratching 
and pecking among some newly turned 
up earth. 

“Madam,” he answered slowly, “we 
have just escaped from home, where 
I keep about a dozen cats, and it is 
difficult to find food for them all, and 
so if you will let me have the offal 
that you have in the bucket where you 
have been cleaning the chickens, I 
will give you twenty-five cents for 
it.” 

The eyes of the old woman gleamed. 
“Make it fifty cents and it’s yours.” 

“Fifty cents it is,” said Beloud, and 
the stuff was soon wrapped in an old 
newspaper and deposited in Mr. Par- 
tridge’s pack-saddle. 

As we moved away, the old woman 
called out: “Come agen soon, there’s 
giblets an’ old ‘ats ’ere every day,” 
having entirely lost sight of the first 
issue. 

When we were hidden from the 
house by the trees, we stopped, and 
myself and companion looked inquir- 
ingly at Beloud. 

“Well,” said Partridge, “that was 
one way of getting rid of the old wo- 
man.” 

Beloud slowly unfolded the hat and 
stared into the hollow of the rims. I 
looked also, and the cause of his odd 
act became obvious. The earth in the 
rim showed a light sprinkle of very 
fine particles of gold. 
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‘And why the chicken rubbish?” I 
asked, ungrammatically. 

“Wait till we get home and see,” re- 
plied Beloud, and knowing his tem- 
perament, I held my peace. 

Placer and quartz notices were 
quickly prepared, and nailed on trees; 
the ledge was measured and staked 
fifteen hundred ft. long and three hun- 
dred feet at each side, and line posts 
driven in according tolaw. “May” was 
quickly put in, and we drove to town. 
Beloud went to Nevada City and re- 
corded his claim according to law, and 
the day’s work was done. 

“Lordy, Lordy,” he exclaimed, “‘it’s 
like a fairy tale. I’ve located on land 
more valuable than the block upon 
which stands the Flat Iron and other 
buildings in New York.” 

“That’s true,” I gasped, without 
envy. “You’re a millionaire.” 

“True it is,” gurgled Beloud con- 
tentedly, “and I gave that old woman 
my last cent. Lend me a quarter, and 
I'll buy cigars round.” 

Amid the general laugh, I produced 


the coin, and Beloud went for the 
cigars. 

The chicken crops and gizzards 
yielded gold to the value of $7.40. The 
quartz specimens assayed at $40 per 
ton, and that oa the surface. Of 
course the story soon got abroad. 
Prospectors will tell you that it is al- 
most impossible to keep a secret con- 
cerning gold. In the same manner it 
seems at present impossible to account 
for the psychological effect upon the 
people. Folks become possessed of a 
form of mania that is called “gold 
fever,” and so it was that an era of 
prosperity opened up for the old lady 
living upon the land. 

Mr. Beloud has secured the old 
lady’s house and garden to her for 
life; and the last tiiae we visited her 
she was all smiles and took her mar- 
ried daughter—who was paying her a 
visit, to assist in conducting the boom 
in the chicken business—out to show 
the location notice, and as we all stood 
by, she pointed to it with pride as the 
one cause of her abounding prosperity. 





FROM THE 


HOSPITAL 


(And one shall be taken, and the other left.) 


The ceaseless sound of falling rain, 
The silent halls, the shaded light, 
The restlessness and pain, 
Make early hours seem deep of night— 
And when we meet again, 
Oh, it will be another day—and late. 
It seems so long to wait! 


If I could hear the falling rain, 
And feel your head upon my breast, 
And let my fond arms strain 
About you, while in peaceful rest 
We dreamed, and knew not pain— 
Oh, swift the hours would fly until the dawn. 
But you—and dreams—are gone! 


SARAH H. KEL Ly. 








England's Landholders After the War 


By F. W. H. 


HEN I look at War Bargains 
WV in “Country Life,” or turn 
over the racy pages of Cor- 
bett’s “Rural Rides,” I ask 
myself: What will be the fate of the 
British land-owner after this war? 
When hard times came upon the 
Irish land-owner he was saved, or par- 
tially saved, not by his own exertions, 
but by the employment on what was 
considered a very great scale of Brit- 
ish capital. The total Irish land stock 
outstanding is just over 90 millions. 
But British capital is now being em- 
ployed at the rate, it seems, of 160 
millions a month on war and destruc- 
tion. And the longer the war goes on 
the less public credit will remain for 
any new purposes such as the relief of 
what used to be called the privileged 
classes. During this war, British and 
Irish agriculture has indeed been very 
prosperous, considering the serious 
and ever-increasing shortage of labor, 
due to a ruthless (and must we add an 
unreflecting?) enlargement of the 
army, undertaken as it seems in de- 
fiance of common sense and without 
reference to the vital needs of indus- 
try, transport, shipping and finance. 
During the Napoleonic wars agri- 
culture from the landlord’s point of 
view was far more prosperous than it 
is to-day. The rent roll of England 
was probably doubled, that of Scot- 
land was far more than doubled (from 
$10,000,000 to $26,390,000) between 
1795 and 1815. Unfortunately for the 
landlords in most cases their standard 
of living and their extravagance kept 
pace with their rents. It was a period 
of luxury as well as of dissipation and 
corruption. Grand houses were built, 
and there was a plentiful demand for 
good pictures. After 1815 the price 


of wheat, which has risen frequently 
duriag the war above 100s. a quarter, 
dropped sharply; and, though it con- 
tinued to fluctuate wildly, the fluctua- 
tions were at a much lower level. Con- 
sequently a vast amount of land which 
it had been profitable to cultivate re- 
turned to waste. “The fall in the 
price of corn at the end of 1815,” to 
quote Spencer Walpole’s “History of 
England,” “deprived the farmers of a!l 
probability of profit; and farms in 
every part of the kingdom were 
thrown out of cultivation.” It is esti- 
mated by the Board of Agriculture that 
in one year the rent roll of English 
landlords fell by one quarter—from 36 
to 25 millions, sterling. Farmers, in 
fact, were ruined in all directions, and 
when farmers are ruined landlords 
cannot prosper. Moreover, all over 
the country pauperism had been in- 
creasing fast. In 1775, the total pocr 
rates were only about $8,500,000. At 
the end of the wars with Napoleon 
they were over six millions. In many 
rural parishes most of the inhabitants 
were paupers. In some the rates ex- 
ceeded the rateable value. Conse- 
quently while the farmers’ rent had 
risen, their contributions to poor rate 
had also greatly increased. Thus 
landlords were thrown into great dis- 
tress all over the country; but they 
were ale to find two remedies, a: 
they had an overwhelming majority in 
Parliament. The jfirst remedy was 2 
very high protective tariff for corn, 
known as the Corn Laws, which lasted 
down to 1846. This kept the price of 
corn in ordinary times far above its 
natural level, and made cheap food im- 
possible. Under the Corn Laws white 
bread was a luxury which the agric!- 
tural laborer could seldom afford. The 
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Corn Laws undoubtedly accounted in 
a large measure for a long series of 
famines in Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
Scotland, for rick burnings, for Lud- 
dite disturbances, and bread riots, 
which led to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
then to Poor Law and municipal re- 
forms, and finally to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws by Sir Robert Peel in 
1846. Thus poverty engendered by 
the Corn Laws produced the political 
discontent and the political reforma- 
tion which destroyed them. But the 
distressed landlords—and they really 
were distressed by the ruin of so many 
thousands of farmers in 1816 and 1817 
—had another remedy, namely, the 
repeal of the income and property tax, 
which was levied at a flat rate of 2s. 
in the pound on all incomes over one 
thousand dollars a year, with abate- 
ments on incomes over $300 to $1,000. 
As soon as the war was over, the 
House of Commons, overruling the 
government of the day, insisted upon 
an immediate repeal of the income tax, 
and also a reduction of the malt duty. 
These measures made relief of the 
taxes on consumption (the principal 
cause of the pauperism of the poor) a 
fiscal impossibility. But in spite of 
these measures a very large number 
of old landed proprietors disappeared. 
Many fine estates, especially in the 
South of England, were sold to suc- 
cessful stock jobbers. Many aristo- 
cratic families were forced to econo- 
mize severely. “Luxuries were dis- 
used; and works of art, which a few 
months before had been regarded as 
priceless treasures, were disposed of 
for less than a tenth of their value. 
Two Claudes, which had been bought 
three years previously for a thousand 
guineas each, were sold by auction in 
April, 1816, for 70 and 80 guineas re- 
spectively.” But neither can the land- 
lord of to-day look back to the long 
run of prosperity which his predeces- 
sor of a century ago had enjoyed, nor 
does he possess control of Parliament. 
No doubt pictures and curios of all 
sorts can and will be sold at good 
prices for export to the United States, 
Holland, Denmark and other countries 


which have prospered during the war. 
But an over-taxed squire cannot hope 
for a reduction, much less for an aboli- 
tion of the income tax. Lord Inch- 
cape, cne of our shrewdest men of 
business, has been speculating in the 
city on the possible need for adding 
50 per cent to our present war taxation 
after the war is over. Upon that as- 
sumption I shall not be accused of pes- 
simism if I advise the country gen- 
tleman to anticipate an income tax 
ranging, according to his income, from 
four or five to perhaps nine or ten 
shillings in the pound. His rent roll 
may have improved a little since the 
war, but unless he can cultivate busi- 
ness habits he is not likely to get back 
much of the war burden from his ten- 
ants when peace lowers prices. The 
prospect of even a modest corn law is 
not very good, for the taxation of food 
is unpopular with the great mass of 
the voters. If the Socialists get con- 
trol, they may find Mr. Lloyd George 
or another Mr. Lloyd George to tax 
land in earnest. Mr. Lloyd George 
in an interview with a newspaper man 
has just declared that after the war, 
“this country, so far from being im- 
poverished, will be richer in every- 
thing that constitutes real and true 
wealth.” I am afraid I am too dense 
to be able to attach any meaning to 
this. A man who has a $25 note and 
burns it may be spiritually richer after 
it has gone up the chimney in smoke; 
he may feel morally stronger; he may 
want to work harder; but he will not 
be wealthier. After this war the na- 
tion will be taxed to the hilt to pay the 
interest on a dead weight debt, run- 
ning up to 2,000 or 3,000 or 4,000 
millions. 

From all this my first conclusion is: 
large country houses, and especially 
places whose upkeep is costly, will be 
thrown on the market; and it is not 
likely that there will be enough “War 
Profiteers” about to buy them at any- 
thing but “bargain” prices. Many 
great estates will probably be broken 
up and sold to the tenant farmers, 
who should be in a position to buy at 
moderate prices. 








Pseudo Apostles of the Present Day 


Study of Church History in the Light of the Bible Proves Claims 


of Church Dignitaries Unfounded 


By Pastor Russell 


(This is the First of a Series of Three Contributions to the “Overland” 
from the famous Pastor of The New York City Temple and Brooklyn and 


London Tabernacles.) 


‘And thou hast tried them which say 
they are Apostles and are not, and hast 
found them liars.”—Revelation 2:2. 


PART I. 


HERE is just one class in the 
world to-day and for centuries 
past who have been claiming to 

be Apostles, and who are not 
Apostles, according to our text. The 
Bible shows us unmistakably that God 
never designed that there should be 
more than twelve Apostles of the 
Lamb. Let us refresh your memory 
on this point: Our Lord Jesus, in re- 
sponse to a question by the Apostle 
Peter, said to the Twelve: “Verily I 
say unto you that ye which have fol- 
lowed Me, in the Regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall sit in the Throne 
of His Glory, shall also sit upon 
Twelve Thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” (Matthew 19:28.) 
There were to be only Twelve Aposto- 
lic Thrones—no more. Again, in Rev- 
elation 12:1, we have a picture given 
of the Church. She is shown as a wo- 
man clothed with the sun (the Gos- 
pel), having the moon (the Jewish 
Law, which supports the Church, but 
is not the source of her light) under her 
feet, and having on her head a Crown 
of Twelve Stars (her Divinely appoint- 
ed and inspired teachers). We see 


that there were only Twelve of these 
Stars authorized by God, St. Paul tak- 
ing the place of Judas. 

I remind you of another picture of 
this matter given by our Lord Jesus to 
John the Revelator, who was one of 
The Twelve. In Revelation 21:9-27 
the glorified Church is shown—see also 
verses 2-5. The Church is here pic- 
tured as coming down out of Heaven to 
begin her great work for the blessing 
of the world of mankind. Now note 
particularly that this glorified Church 
is shown as having Twelve Founda- 
tions, and in these foundations the 
names of the Twelve Apostles of the 
Lamb. (Verse 14.) There were never 
any more purposed by the Lord. So 
we see that it is through some very 
serious blunder that our Roman Catho- 
lic friends have Bishops claiming to be 
Apostolic Bishops. And it is by a 
similar blunder that our Church of 
England friends claim that they have 
Apostolic Bishops. It is the same with 
our Greek Catholic friends. 


God’s Word Must Be Spoken 
Faithfully. 


Jesus says that those who make 
claims of being Apostles when they 
are not are lying. You and I are not 
to follow what the customs of the past 
centuries have taught us, but what the 














Lord Jesus Himself says. He is the 
Authority. We have a certain amount 
of sympathy for these gentlemen, who 
have dropped into certain positions, 
and who have been taught for centur- 
ies that they were Apostles just the 
same as the original Twelve appointed 
by our Lord, having the same inspira- 
tion and speaking with the same au- 
thority. We have sympathy for them 
in that they are sadly deluded, but this 
will not hinder any of us, I trust, from 
remembering what Jesus said and tak- 
ing the right viewpoint. “Thou hast 
tried them which say they are Apos- 
tles, and are not, and hast found them 
liars.” We are not saying anything un- 
charitable, for we are to speak the 
Lord’s Word. “He that hath a dream 
(an imagination), let him tell a dream; 
but he that hath My Word, let him 
speak My Word faithfully.” (Jeremiah 
23:28.) If we hold back for fear of 
man, then we would be sharing in the 
sin and wrong. 

It may be asked, What is the differ- 
ence whether they call themselves 
Apostolic Bishops or not? I answer, 
There is much difference. While at 
the present time these men have dis- 
carded the great claims once made, or 
at least do not attempt to speak with 
the authority of former days, because 
mankind are becoming more enlight- 
ered and their claims would appear 
more and more absurd, yet they still 
claim that they are the only ones who 
have the right to give authority to any 
to preach. They claim that if they do 
not ordain a man to preach he has no 
right to speak in the name of the Lord 
at all. They claim this right because 
they are “Apostolic Bishops.” They 
are, however, not pressing this claim 
before the world and before the Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Lutherans and others 
so loudly as formerly. These others 
inquire : “Why do you stand aloof from 
us?” and they do not quite like to tell 
fully their reasons. They hesitate to 
say to them, We are the Church, We 
are the Apostles, and you have no 
right to preach unless we ordain you; 
you are not God’s servants. They do 
not like to state this, and hence they 
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are in a somewhat vacillating condition 
to-day. 

We remember that about four years 
ago the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Episcopal Church, held a 
meeting in Detroit, and there passed 
resolutions that they would be willing 
to fraternize with other denominations 
provided they were orthodox, which 
meant, provided they were in harmony 
with the teachings of Episcopalians. 
Anybody else would be unorthodox, 
and that would mean that they would 
refuse to recognize them in any way— 
they would have no right to preach. 


How the People Became Dependent 
on the Clergy. 


These claims of Apostolic Succes- 
sion in the past got the Church into a 
great deal of trouble and confusion, 
from which we have not yet recovered. 
The great mass of Christian people are 
still bewildered. Beginning some time 
before the year 325 A. D., this doctrine 
had been growing. The bishops were 
beginning to “lord it over God’s heri- 
tage,” as the Apostle Peter says (1 
Peter 5:3), and to manifest the senti- 
ment, “We are higher than you—you 
are only the common people; we are 
of a different class altogether.” This 
lording came in very gradually, as such 
things generally do, and was asso- 
ciated later with the declaration that 
the people were the “laity,” and that 
the Church was composed of the 
“clergy”—the priests, Bishops, arch- 
Bishops, Cardinals and the Pope. All 
had the general thought that these were 
Apostles, and had their varying de- 
grees of authority from the Lord. 

We are to remember that until a few 
centuries ago copies of the Bible were 
very scarce, and a Bible was_ worth 
really a fortune, because they had to 
be printed out by pen by scholars, and 
these were few. They had to be 
printed upon fine vellum parchment, as 
there were at that time no printing 
presses nor paper. These things were 
later inventions. One copy of the 
manuscripts of Scripture, carefully 
done by hand, would cost from $500 
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to $1,000, because it would require a 
long time to write out the entire Bible 
under such circumstances. Hence few 
had Bibles, and there were very few 
who could read at that time. In those 
days education was only for the weal- 
thy and favored class, and even in the 
British Parliament some could not 
write their names, and a bill was 
passed permitting any member of the 
House of Lords who could not sign his 
name to make an X instead. Under 
such conditions, the people were very 
dependent upon the Church Bishops. 
When these began to claim that they 
were Apostolic Bishops, from that time 
on, instead of reading the Scriptures to 
the people, they gave them to under- 
stand that they were the proper ones 
to read and interpret the Scriptures, 
that they had received this authority 
from the Lord. 

Jesus said to the Twelve Apostles 
that whatsoever they should bind on 
earth should be bound in Heaven, and 
that whatsoever they should loose on 
earth should be loosed in Heaven. 
Their writings were especially super- 
vised by the Lord and their doctrinal 
utterances inspired. So you see that 
these inspired writings of the Apostles 
in their various Epistles are as authori- 
tative as were the words of Jesus. 
(Romans 16:25-27; 2 Corinthians 12:7, 
Galatians 1:11, 12.) The Apostle Paul 
assures us that “the Word of God is 
sufficient that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work.” Hence we need 
no further doctrinal utterances and no 
more writings than the Scriptures sup- 
ply, and we have no need of any more 
Apostles than the original Twelve—St. 
Paul taking Judas’ place. Since the 
advent of printing and since the close 
of the 1260 symbolic days—1260 years 
—of Papal persecution, Bibles have 
been printed in immense quantities and 
scattered far and wide by the Bible so- 
cieties, and education has become gen- 
eral. To-day, Bibles are everywhere 
and are very cheap, so that all can 
read. 

Let us go back again to the year 325 
A. D. By that time the Church bish- 
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ops were claiming that they were Apos- 
tolic Bishops, with Apostolic authority. 
They claimed that they were the liv- 
ing Apostles, whose teachings were 
the voice of God. But these Apostles 
did not agree among themselves as did 
the early Apostles, the real Apostles; 
for when we read the writings of the 
Apostles appointed by our Lord we 
find that they all agree. But by the 
year 325 A. D. a positive position was 
taken as to belief. Emperor Constan- 
tine of Rome called for a Council of 
Bishops to be held in the city of Nice, 
or Nicea, in Bithynia, Asia Minor. The 
Emperor was apparently a very wise 
man, according to worldly standards, 
and he had said to himself: “My pa- 
gan supporters are gradually slipping 
from me, and the Christian religion 
seems to be coming to the front. I 
think I can make a good stroke of pol- 
icy by joining in with the Christians.” 


Origin of the Niocene Creed. 


The Emperor did not become a real 
Christian; for he was never baptized 
to his dying day. He professed Chris- 
tianity for policy’ sake. While we can- 
not judge his heart, and say that he 
had no motive of sincerity whatever, 
still the policy idea was surely there, as 
evidenced all through the matter. In 
this year, 325 A. D., he sent out a call 
everywhere to all the Bishops of the 
churches to come to the city of Nicea 
for a general convention. He offered 
to pay all expenses. So about 384 
Bishops—far from the entire number— 
came together, and a conference was 
held. This was the first Ecumenical 
Council, aside from the one held at 
Jerusalem by the Apostles of Jesus 
themselves. This was claimed to be 
another meeting of Apostles, and the 
Emperor, not knowing but that they 
were fully authorized, made the follow- 
ing proposition to them: 

You all claim to be Apostles, but you 
have different theories, and there are 
‘issensions among you. Evidently 
there is something wrong. I will sug- 
gest what will set you all straight: I 
propose that at this Council you set 
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forth your views, what you consider 
the proper orthodox doctrines. Agree 
among you as to what these are. Then 
hereafter, whatever shall be taught by 
any that differs from these agreed-upon 
doctrines shall be heterodox—heresy. 
Further, I propose to join myself to 
you, to unite with your Church. I 
want your support, and you need my 
support. When you get my support, 
the pagan peoples will flock into your 
Church by hordes—they will be anx- 
ious to get in. I will back up your 
doctrines and all heretics will have a 
hard time in the Roman Empire. You 
make the Creed and declare what is 
Orthodoxy, and then leave its enforce- 


-ment to me. I will attend to the he- 


retics in the present life, and you can 
tell them of their eternal roastings 
throughout the future. 

Thus the Nicene Creed was formu- 
lated, the first of the great creeds, and 
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it was made by these self-appointed 
“Apostolic Bishops.” So between the 
Emperor and the Bishops a heavy hand 
was laid upon the people. The Bish- 
ops had a strong grasp upon them. 
Being uneducated, the Church lead- 
ers had them largely at their mercy. 
These Bishops had assured the Em- 
peror that they had full authority from 
God to decide as to what were the 
teachings of Scripture, and the Em- 
peror took their word for it. That was 
the end of Bible study, you see; there 
was no more use for the Bible. It was 
all interpreted for them. They were 
to follow the Nicene Creed. It was 
not necessary for them to study for 
themselves the writings of Moses and 
the Prophets, or what the Jewish Apos- 
tles of Jesus said. They had “apos- 
tles” inspired of God right with them, 
and these could teach them all they 
needed to know. 





In the Realm 


“Filibusters and Financiers,” by Wil- 
liam O. Scroggs, Ph. D. Professor of 
Economics and Sociology in the Lou- 
isiana State University. 


Professor Scroggs has written a very 
valuable supplement to American his- 
tory in this account of the activities of 
William Walker and his associates in 
the filibustering activities of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Nothing but scant 
notice has ever been accorded by his- 
torians to Walker’s exploits in Central 
America and consequently one has 
never been able to form a just appre- 
ciation of the Latin-American attitude 
toward the United States. Walker 
and his band were Americans, and it 
was as Americans that Nicaraguans 
and Costa Ricans came to distrust and 
fear them. The author in his preface 
says: “The part played in Walker’s ca- 
reer and in Central American politics 
by American financiers and captains of 
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industry; the designs of Walker upon 
Cuba; his utter repudiation of the an- 
nexation of his conquests to the 
United States; the appeals of Central 
American governments to the leading 
European powers for deliverance from 
the filibusters; the thinly veiled machi- 
nations of Great Britain, Spain and 
France against the American adventur- 
ers—these are some of the facts hither- 
to overlooked or ignored, which it is 
here sought to set forth in their true 
light.” 

Cloth, 8vo., frontispiece and maps, 
$2.50. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 





“The Crimson Gardenia,” by Rex 
Beach. 


The initial story, from which the 
book takes its title, is a spirited bit of 
adventurous experience into which a 
young New Yorker finds himself sud- 
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denly involved during the Mardi Gras 
carnival at New Orleans. There is 
something of a “Prisoner of Zenda” 
flavor in the romantic and breathless 
way that one complication gives way 
only to resolve itself into another, and 
our unwitting Northern youth finds 
himself called upon to play a strenu- 
ous part in behalf of a French maiden 
in the space of a few brief hours. The 
two following stories—‘‘Rope’s End” 
and “Inocencio” are tales of Hayti and 
the Caribbean—stories in which blood 
flows and passions are loosed in the 
fierce heat of the tropics. 

But the remainder of the volume— 
in fact, the greater part of it—consists 
of tales of Alaska, an environment 
which this author has almost pre-empt- 
ed for himself since the publication of 
“The Spoilers.” Here Mr. Beach’s 
genius is very much at home, and has 
free play in depicting a life which he 
knows thoroughly. In the bleak air of 
the North the thoughts and deeds of 
men take on a sharp and startling real- 
ity, like objects viewed through a rari- 
fied atmosphere. Mr. Beach has done 
nothing finer than these Alaskan tales. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Private Gaspard, A Soldier of France, 
by Rene Benjamin. 


This book won the Acadamie Gon- 
court prize for the author. 

In France the book has sold in the 
hundreds of thousands, and deservedly 
so. There is no book in any language 
which gives the real atmosphere of 
war times in a country as does this 
remarkable piece of writing. This 
book shows us War as it is felt by 
the hearts of a people fighting and 
struggling for its very existence. It is 
the very atmosphere of France as it is 
breathed by its soldiers and citizens— 
by its citizens in their homes and 
streets, by its soldiers on the march 
and in the trenches. It is a living, pal- 
pitating book, realizing the very spirit 
of place. Here are met the citizens 
anxious and fearful on the eve of the 
terrible event; here are met the same 
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citizens marching in fear and tremb- 
ling, fighting gaily, suffering nobly, dy- 
ing heroically. In the person of the ir- 
repressible Gaspard, the author takes 
a typical tradesman called to the front, 
and takes us with him through all his 
experiences of enlistment, marching 
and fighting. Gaspard is wounded in 
his first engagement, but he returns to 
the front and comes back minus a leg. 
But the spirit of the man is the spirit 
of France—gay and brave even in the 
face of death. 
Published by Brentano, New York. 





“Behold the Woman,” by T. Everett 
Harre. 


In the character of Mary, the power- 
ful Alexandrian courtesan whose 
beauty was “the glory of Egypt,” the 
author presents the struggle of woman- 
hood in its integrity and nobility with 
man’s age long exploitation, and inter- 
prets that eternal struggle which is to- 
day finding one of its expressions in 
the feminist movement. It is the ab- 
sorbing story of a woman’s quest of 
love amid the vices and excesses of an 
age when wantoness was an art and a 
woman became eminent through her 
shame, and of this woman’s finding re- 
demption. A novel teeming with the 
turbulent excitement, intrigue and ro- 
mance of the most splendid and licen- 
tious age of the world. The time is the 
final conflict between Paganism and 
Christianity. 

Price $1.35 net. Postage extra. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. 





“Why War?” is the suggestive title 
of a new book by Frederic C. Howe, 
shortly to be published by the Scrib- 
ners. “Wars,” says Dr. Howe, “are 
not made by peoples. Wars are made 
by irresponsible monarchs, by ruling 
aristocracies, by foreign ministers, and 
by diplomats. Wars are made by 
privileged interests, by financiers, by 
commercial groups, seeking private 
profit in foreign lands. Wars are made 
behind closed doors.” 
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Night or Day, at Work or Play, 
B.V.D. Conserves Your Comfort 


OTHING is so typical of the American “‘level 
head,” as the nation-wide popularity of 
B.V. D. Itisthe Summer Underwear of Efficiency— 
of the man who conserves his comfort at work or 
at play, just as he conserves his health—as an asset. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best 
possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the 
best possible workmanship 
(carefully inspected and re- 
inspected), and ends with com- 
plete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 





If it hasn't MADE FOR THE ? It isn’t 


This Red EE V D|| B. V. D. 
Woven Label errr Underwear 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. & Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 











B.V. D. Closed Crotch B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 


Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 





The B.V. D. Company, New York. 
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Thrilling in their power and purity of tone, 
and true to every vibration of the strings, 


Ysaye’s Columbia recordings are dramatic- 


ally natural presentations of the art of the fiery Belgian 
genius. And Ysaye’s records are representative of all 


COLUMBIA™="RECORDS | 


Whatever class of music you prefer: vocal, instrumental; solo, 
ensemble; concert, operatic, dance, orch stial, you get splendid, 
rich, natural reproductions on Columbia Double-Disc Records. 
They will play — perfectly—on your machine. You can get 
them—everywhere—at Columbia dealers’. Listen to them foday. 
“Hearing is Believing.”’ 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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““The Presidency,” by William H. 
‘Takt, 


The functions of President of the 
United States in all its aspects is to be 
the subject of a new volume by an ex- 
president. “The Presidency: Its Du- 
ties, Its Powers, Its Opportunities, Its 
Limitations,” is the title, and William 
Howard Taft the author. His views of 
the relative values of our system com- 
pared tc the English, of tthe rela- 
tion of the President to the authori- 
ties of the various States, of the ques- 
tion of appointment, and of the limi- 
tations on presidential power are en- 
hanced by incidents and experiences of 
the author, and these are related with a 
relish for their human as well as their 
purely political significance. 

Published by Scribner, New York. 





“The Violin Lady,” A Sequel to “The 
Fiddling Girl,” by Daisy Rhodes 
Campbell. 


This new story continues the ad- 
ventures of the once little Fiddling 
Girl, and tells of her triumphs and 
hardships abroad, of her friends, her 
love affair, and finally of Virginia’s 
wedding bells and return to America. 
The previous two books in this series 
have been pronounced excellent and 
uplift stories, but “The Violin Lady” 
is far ahead of both in interest and 
charm. 

Frontispiece in full color from a 
painting by F. W. Read, and six black 
and white illustrations by John Goss, 
decorative jacket, net $1.25; carriage 
paid, $1.40. 

Published by The Page Company, 
Boston, Mass. 





“The Victorious Attitude,” by Orison 
Swett Marden, author of ‘Peace, 
Power and Plenty,” etc. 


“The Victorian Attitude” is the ini- 
tial chapter and the keynote of this lat- 
est of inspirational books by Dr. Mar- 
den. As usual, he delivers a series of 
straight from the shoulder thrusts, but 
he delivers them with a smile. There 
is no evading them, no forgetting them, 
on doubting the sincerity of the au- 


thor’s purpose to help the reader. One 
sentence after another claims attention, 
and it is hard to resist quoting at every 
turn of the page. Take this, for ex- 
ample: “Our personal appearance is 
our show window, where we _ insert 
what we have for sale, and we are 
judged by what we put there.” While 
this emphasis is placed upon appear- 
ance, Dr. Marden does not neglect to 
drive home the fact that performance 
must inevitably follow promise. “That 
which man does with his hands is 
secondary. It is what he does with 
his brain that counts.” 

Price $1 net. Published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 





“Go Forth and Find,” by Edward F. 
Moffat. 


Every now and then we read in the 
news columns of our daily papers of 
a girl of wealth and social prominence 
casting loose from her environments to 
throw herself into the maelstrom of 
those who toil for their daily bread. It 
is but one of the signs of the increas- 
ing social unrest among modern wo- 
men, upon whom the butterfly exist- 
ence of social life has begun to pall. 
An exceptionally clever character por- 
trayal of such a girl is the basis of this 
new novel, by Edward S. Moffat. A 
fascinating story of romantic love fur- 
nishes the “leitmotif,” which carries 
the reader through the little explored, 
but interesting milieus of New York 
middle class life at work and play. 

Published by Moffat, Yard & Co., 
New York. 





President Wilson’s New Book. 


“On Being Human,” a new book by 
President Wilson, is published this 
week by the Harpers. Real human- 
ity, says the distinguished writer, con- 
sists in a wide sympathy with one’s 
fellows, a sane, comprehensive view 
of life. This may be gained, he shows, 
through observation of men and 
through the influence of “human” 
books. In this time when the multi- 
tude of details in our daily existence 
and the necessity of specialization nar- 
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row our natures, it is especially im- 
portant, he points out, that we do not 
lose sight of the value of being human 
to the man as an individual and as a 
citizen. “On Being Human” is issued 
in the same size and style as “When a 
Man Comes to Himself,” the Presi- 
dent’s book of last year. 





“Bars of Iron.” by Ethel M. Dell, Au- 
thor of “Way of an Eagle” and “The 
Rocks of Valpre.” 


“Bars of Iron,” by Ethel M. Dell, 
which the Putnams have just pub- 
lished, is the story of a man who, 
goaded, against his will, into a fight, 
yields to the devil that masters him 
and hurls his opponent to death. Years 
later, all unknowing of her identity 
and equally unknown to her, he falls 
in love with the widow of the man he 
has killed and kindles in her, who had 
believed herself incapable of again 
loving, a friendship that has latent in 
it the promise of a stronger feeling. At 
that stage, he learns by chance the 
awful part that in ignorance of her 
very existence he had played in her 
life, and the story is the story of his 
conduct under the trying conditions of 
this discovery, of the resolution he 
formed, the promise he made, and the 
way his actions, dictated by fear and 
affection, influenced the woman he 
loved. 





A New Biography of Lincoln. 


The newest addition to the True 
Stories of Great Americans series is 
Daniel E. Wheeler’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” published March 22d. Mr. 
Wheeler has told the ever inspiring 
Lincoln story in a fashion that will be 
very pleasing to young folks. Never 
losing sight of the important facts and 
giving a full, rounded biography of 
the great man, he yet emphasizes the 
picturesque and unusual events of his 
career, bringing out those things which 
have always been known to appeal to 
boys. Beginning with his childhood 


and youth, Mr. Wheeler follows Lin- 
coln’s history from its humble origin 
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to the days of his presidency and 
final martyrdom. There are six un- 
usually attractive pictures in the vol- 
ume, several of them being repro- 
duced from the collection of Ameri- 
cana of Frederick H. Meserve. 

The Macmillan So., New York. 





“Hoosier Song and Sentiment,” by 

Wesley Orrison Smith. 

Like other poets of the State of In- 
diana, the author has the natural and 
native gift of lyric expression, rang- 
ing in subject from “The Army Mule” 
and “Rural Sociability” to “The Win- 
ter Wind” and “Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection”—from the humor and oy of 
home life and scenes to the seriousness 
and nobility of experiences and events 
universal in significance. 

Price $1.00 net. Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston. 





The Frohman Biography. 

Under the title of “Charles Froh- 
man: Manager and Man,” the author- 
ized life of the great theatrical mag- 
nate, by Isaac F. Marcosson and Dan- 
iel Frohman, will be brought out in 
book form early in the autumn by 
Harper & Brothers. It will be illus- 
trated with photographs and human 
documents, and will include a fore- 
word by Sir James M. Barrie in the 
shape of an appreciateion of his close 
personal friend by the author of 
“Peter Pan.” A portion of this bio- 
graphical material is now appearing in 
magazine serial form. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 





Lippincott’s announce the publica- 
tion during April of three novels, Grace 
Livingston Hill Lutz’s “The Finding of 
Jasper Holt,” “The Strange Cases of 
Mason Brant,” by Nevil Monroe Hop- 
kins—who is a professor of science, 
by the way—and that amazing book, 
“Behold the Woman.” T. Everett 
Harre’s contribution to permanent lit- 
erature, the advance critics say. “A 
great book!” is their verdict. 
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The Vose Player Piano — 
is so constructed that even a little - 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 

Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 
ae Send today. 

You should become a satisfied owner of a & 
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Purify the 
Complexion 





Do not be 
troubled with 
‘complexion ills, 
Keep themcon- 
cealed while 
you are treating 
them. You can do 
this instantly with 


Gouraud’s 13 


Oriental Cream 


It will alsoassist you to overcome“‘those 

ills’ at the same time if they do not ori- 

ginate internally. Renders to the skin a 

soft, pearly-white appearance. 
Send 10c. for trial size 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
37 Great Jones St... New York City 
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Scientific Dry Farming 


Are you a dry farmer? Are you interested in the develop- 
ment of a dry farm? Are you thinking of securing a home- 
stead or of buying land in the semi-arid West? In any case you 
should look before you leap. You should learn the principles 
that are necessary to success in the new agriculture of the west. 


You should 


Learn the Campbell System 


Learn the Campbell System of Soil Culture and you will not 


fail. 


Subscribe for Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the only au- 


thority published on the subject of scientific soil tillage, then 


Address, 


take a course in the Campbell Correspondence School of Soil 
Culture, and you need not worry about crop failure. Send four 
cents for a catalog and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 


Scientific Soil Culture Co. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists | 








To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the 
exclusive privilege of the Victrola. 
| It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and in- 
strumentalists make records. And when you hear them on the 
Victrola you enjoy to the utmost the wonderful beauty which 
distinguishes their every interpretation. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you know 


| and like best, which is the only way for you to personally judge cto on 
its capabilities of satisfying your musical longings. J 3 | 
—- j 

adeno’, | 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


||| Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satis- 

| factorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 

| on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on 
machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Liiustraed from photographs. 
SEEIN’ THINGS IN AMERICA. IMPRESSIONS 
OF NEW YORK . ° ° ; RICHARD BRET HARTE 455 
Illustrated with sketches. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALS THE SICK AND 


REFORMS THE SINNER ° ‘ THOMAS F. WATSON 459 
CONROY’S LUCKY STRIKE. Story ‘ ; ; DR. JUSTUS M. WHEATE 461 
“WHEN THERE IS PEACE.” Verse ‘ AUSTIN DOBSON 466 
THE REGENERATION OF HICK McCOY. Story . FRANK THUNEN 467 
“SPRING FEVER MONTH.” Verse ° : EDNA HEALD McCOY 473 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY . . ° ‘ MINNA IRVING 474 
STABBED. Story ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ WILLIAM DE RYEE 475 
THE SENSIBLE THING. Story ‘ - ‘ ‘ JOE HARTMAN 478 
ACTS OF THE REDCOAT APOSTLES . é ‘ W. McD. TAIT 480 
WOMAN’S SHARE IN THE WAR’S WORK ° ‘ MARY FRANCES BELLINGTON 485 
HILLS OF MEMORY. Verse ° ° . _ . SARA E. McDONNALD 492 
LAGUNA-BY-THE-SEA ° “ : r ‘ ; MARGARET A. WILSON 493 

Iilustrated from photographs. 
RETROSPECTION. Verse e ° ‘ ° ‘ HERBERT BASHFORD 497 
A MOTHER OF SUFFRAGE IN THE WEST ‘ FRED LOCKLEY 498 
Illustrated from a photograph. 
THE PIONEER BELLE OF LONG AGO. Verse 7 ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 500 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD STAGE LINE BERNETTA A, ATKINSON 501 
Illustrated from photographs. 
SENTINEL OF HAWAII. Verse ‘ . " ‘ RUTH WHEELER MANNIX 506 
A LUCKY PROSPECTOR. Story ° r ‘ P CHARLES ELLENVAIL 507 
Illustrated from photographs. . 
FROM THE HOSPITAL. Verse . SARAH H. KELLY 511 
ENGLAND'S LANDHOLDERS AFTER THE WAR- F. W. H. §12 , 
PSEUDO APOSTLES OF THE PRESENT DAY ‘ PASTOR RUSSELL 514 
IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND . ° : ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 517 


DIKE 


NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 
page. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions and photographs. 

Issued Monthly... $1.20 per year In advance. Ten cents per copy 
Copyrighted, 1916, by the Overland Monthly Company. 
Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter. 

Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 

21 SUTTER STREET. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Broadway cars trom 
Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Ave. Cars from 


Penna. Station 
New and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 

= Rates Reasonable 
gree $2.50 with Bath 
and up 

Send for Booklet 


10 Minutes Walk to 
40 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only N.Y. Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 











HOTEL LENOX | 





NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





MODERN FIREPROOF 


A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
quiet and cleanliness. 
Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
visitors to Niagara Falls and Resorts in the vicinity 
—cuisine and service unexcelled by the leading 
hotels of the larger cities. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day up 
Take Elmwood Ave, Car to North St., or Write 
for Special Taxicab Arrangement. 
May we send with our compliments a “‘Guide of Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls’’ also our complete rates? 
C. A. MINER, Managing Director 























SAN 








HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


FRANCISCO 


1,000 Rooms— Largest Hotel in Western America 


MANAGEMENT—JAMES WOODS 
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BILTMORE 
NEW YORK 


HE largest and latest of American hotels and 
the social and business center of the Metro- 
polis. | Convenient to everything, and in the 
heart of theatre and shopping districts. 


“&, Adjoining and connected with the Grand Central Terminal, of New af 
, York Central Lines and New Y ork, New Haven Hartford R.R. £9 


Many Unusual Features 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
" a President 
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The Charm of 
CREX Furniture 


You can add immeasurably to the charm 
and comfort of any room by the addition 
of one or more pieces of CREX furniture. 


CREX furniture is sturdily made of 
toughest twisted wire-grass by expert 
craftsmen who take a genuine pride in 
their work. Its construction is vastly 
superior to that usually found in cane, 
wicker or fibre furniture. 


There are chairs, sofas, davenports, tables, tea 
wagons, trays, lamps, swings, etc., in a variety 
of original and exclusive designs finished in 
Nature Green, Baronial Brown, Mahogany or 
Enamel that are a revelation and which appeal 
suggestively to the refined taste. 


This illustration gives an excellent idea of the 
artistic qualities of CREX furniture, but its 
sturdy construction can be revealed only by ac- 
tual inspection, and its supreme comfort experi- 
enced only by actual use. 


Make it a point to see this artistic furniture 
to-day at your dealer's or write to us for 
beautiful illustrated catalog No. 19 in colors. 
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Sunset 
Route 
to the Fast 


—Most romantic railroad journey 
in America, 


Sunset Limited 


NO EXTRA FARE 


From San Francisco, Third Street Station 
5:00 P. M. Daily. 


Quickest Time to New Orleans 
Via Los Angeles, Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio, Houston 


Compartment Drawing-Room Observation Car and Pullman Standard 
Sleepers through to New Orleans. Through Pullman 
Tourist Sleeper to Washington, D. C. 


THROUGH SLEEPER, LOS ANGELES TO SAN ANTONIO 
ARRIVING 3:53 A. M., PERMITTING OCCUPANCY UNTIL 7:30 A. M. 


The “Apache Trail” Auto Trip, Phoenix to Globe, 

Made by Detour, Maricopa to Bowie, Arizona. 
Connects at New Orleans with trains to New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, ete. Also 
with Southern Pacific’s splendid steamships to New York, sailing 
Wednesdays and Saturdays; and to Havana, Cuba, Saturdays. 


For Fares, Berths and Stopovers Ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


FIRST IN SAFETY 
Oil Burning Engines—No Cinders—No Smudge—No Annoying Smoke. 
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¢ | 0) () VACUUM SWEEPER ¢ 4 g i 
to OVERLAND MONTHLY 
’ SUBSCRIBERS , 





THE SUPERIOR—Combination Cleaner with Brush Attachment 





=C0OCK 





——J i}! 


has three highly efficient bellows, so arranged as to produce 
a continuous even suction, so powerful, that we have en- 
tirely eliminated the necessity of sliding or dragging the 
nozzle and front end of the machine over the carpet. 

This makes the machine run fifty per cent easier; saves 
the nap on the carpet and makes it possible to run off and 
onto rugs without lifting the machine from the floor. WE 
ACHIEVE these results by supporting the front end of the 
machine on two small side wheels just back of the nozzle. 

In addition, our new Combination Sweeper is fitted with 
a large revolving brush that will do its work as well as any 
Carpet sweeper. 

This brush is full sweeper size and is very thick and 

substantial, having 4 rows of genuine bristles with spiral 
twist setting. 
_. The brush may be instantly adjusted to brush deeply 
into the nap of the carpet, to skim lightly and swiftly over 
the surface or it may be raised up entirely out of use, all by 
the touch of a finger. 

Both dust pans are emptied instantly without over- 
turning the machine by merely depressing one small lever 
at the rear. Ce tae 

These attachments make the Superior combination 
Sweeper the premier sanitary cleaning device of the age. 


THE COMBINATION SWEEPER RETAILS FOR $10 CASH. 
Subscribers to the OVERLAND MONTHLY old and new will be sup- 


plied withthe Superior Vacuum Sweeper for $4.95 when ordered 
with OVERLAND MONTHLY for One Year, Price $1.20. 
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BAKER § Breakfast 
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“A pure.delicious and “yy 
pe aati drink. Richin @ 
/ food value yet of moderate ! i 
| price,it possesses the natural || a | 
¥ ie tlavor,color and aroma of — / ry) 
high grade cocoabeans. 8 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 

Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco) 

The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 

of Deposits only: 
MISSION BRANCH 
Ss. E. CORNER MISSION AND 21ST STREETS 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER CLEMENT AND 7TH AVENUE 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER HAIGHT AND BELVEDERE 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1915 


Assets i ‘ . $ 61,849,662.02 
Deposits - 58'840,699.38 
Capital actually paid up in Cash 1,0 es e's 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,008,962.64 
Employees’ Pension Fund é Zan 8. 
Number of Depositors ‘ ; . 67,406 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. t> 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


For the € months ending December 31, 1915, 
a dividend to depositors of 4 per cent. perannum 
was declared. 


10 Years Copies Wanted of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY—We de- 
sire copies of the Overland Monthly from 
December 1875 to January 1886, 
to complete our files. Liberal premium 
will be paid. Manager 

OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 Sutter Street San Francisco 


H H Reduced 
DSON Freight Forwarding Co. recr°sn 
household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis 
824 Whitehall Bldg., N. Y. 855 Monadnock Bldg., San 
435 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh Francisco 
518 Central Building, Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


MANGE Eczema, ear canker, goitre, ovens 
or money refunded. Prepaid $1 
ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, a. 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 
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‘ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 





and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes tight- 
fitting or mew shoes feel easy. Over 
100,000 packages are being used by the 
German and Allied troops at the front. 
Nothing rests the feet so quickly and thor- 
oughly. It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions and 


makes walking a delight. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. Try it TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere, 25c. Don’taccept any substitute. 





" TRIAL PACKAGE, 
oe | F R E sent by mail. Address 
Comfort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 

——ereee—er— 
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Leghorn Breeders! 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 
Send us 10c. and the names of five 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months, 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
APPOMATTOX, VA. 
WNT TTT ZA A777) 


The Favorite Home Lamp 
250 C. P.---1 Cent a Day 


LLLLLLIZZA\\\'VA\WW\ N\A 


72 


ALE 





Portable, safe, convenient. No 
connecting wires or tubes. Oper- 
ates 60 hours on one gallon of 
gasoline, saves money and eyes. 
Automatically cleaned, adjustable 
turned high or low at will. Posit- 
ively cannot clog. Operates in 
any position. Guaranteed. Dec- 
orated china shade free with each 
lamp. Just the thing for homes, 
hotels, doctors’ and lawyers’ 


offices. Ask your local hardware 
dealer for a demonstration, if he 
doesn’t carry it he can obtain it 
from any Wholesale Hardware 
House or write direct to us. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
438 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


inventive ability 

FA should write for new 

“Lists of Needed Inven- 

tions,”’ Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 

and Your Money.” Advice FREE. Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 86, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR SALE! $4,000 


40 ACRES ON “LAS UVAS” 
Santa Clara County, Cal. 


The finest mountain stream in Santa Clara 
County, facing the county Road. 


Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 
New Almaden and Gilroy. 


Perfect climate. 


Land is a gentle slope, almost level, border- 
ing on “Las Uvas.” 


Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 


Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 


Good automobile roads to Morgan Hill 9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 
to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose 21 
miles. 


For Further Particulars Address, 


Owner, 21 Sutter Street 


San Francisco - - California 
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HICHEST AWARD [; 
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FLOOR COVERING 
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Sanitary Rugs 
For Refined Tastes 


Safeguard the health of your family by 
purchasing rugs—a most sani- 
tary and economical floor covering for 
people of good taste and refinement. 


They do not hold dirt or germ-laden 
dust—are easily handled and quickly 
cleaned—you merely shake lightly out- 
of-doors and freshen with damp broom. 
Non-conductors of heat and cold, al- 
ways cheerful and inviting, truly the 
common sense floor covering. 

Every desirable pattern in artistic col- 
orings to choose from. Appropriate for 
every room the year-round—indis- 
pensable for the porch. 


When buying, be certain you get CREX. Every 
genuine rug has the name C-R-E-X woven in 
the side binding to insure you against imitations 
and disappointment. 
CREX is fully protected under U. S, Govern- 
ment Copyright. Dealers detected of fraudu- 
lent substitution will be relentlessly prosecuted. 
Write for our handsomely sliustrated 32-page 
color catalog 


No, 22 sent on request 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 


Originators of Wire-Grass Products 


~ 
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Magazine Donates 


$10,000 


Our Readers May Profit by Generosity of Western Magazine 
Firm 


A well-known Denver publishing house has appropriated 
$10,000 to be used solely in a whirl-wind circulation campaign. 
Their offer is so liberal and the magazine so interesting that 
everybody is eager to send in his name. 


The magazine referred to is thirteen years old, and each 
month publishes stories of adventure, numerous engravings 
and sketches of western life, cowboy capers, descriptions of 
famous ranches, irrigation projects, land news, rich gold mines, 
etc., and tells how and where to get homesteads. Also, a depart- 
ment telling how to find happiness, health and prosperity, and 
how to do the most good in the world. It is the oldest, largest, 
and finest magazine in the west. Readers say it is worth $3, 
but in this surprising circulation campaign the publishers are 
spending their money like water, and our readers may sub- 
scribe one year for only 25c.; three full years for 50c. It is 
the biggest honest offer ever made. Remit in cash, postage 
stamps or money order. Tell all your friends. This offer may 
not appear again. Send today. Money back if not delighted. 
Mention the OvERLAND MONTHLY, and address, 


Rocky Mountain Magazine 
Station 92 


Denver, Colorado 
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Hitchcock Military Academy 


San Rafael, Cal. 








“Preparedness First” cadets of Hitchcock Military Academy 
drilling on the sports’ field. 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern- 

ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. 


Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles from San _ Francisco. 
, Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 


S 
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HALFTONE 
ENGRAVINGS 


FOR SALE 
6 Cents Per Square Inch 





For Advertising Purposes For Illustrating Booklets 
For Newspapers For Pagazines 


—ot ee — 


The halftone engravings that have appeared in 
the various issues of the Overland Monthly re- 
present subjects suitable for almost any purpose. 
Having been carefully used in printing, they are 


As Good As New 


Prints of these illustrations can be seen at the 


ofice. Over 10,000 cuts to select from. 


— 4+ ee—— 


Overland Monthly 


21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Established July 20, 1866 








ANO 
Advertiser 
PRICE 10 CENTS EVERY SATURDAY $4.00 PER YEAR 


Profusely Illustrated 





Timely Editorials. Latest News of Society 
Events. Theatrical Items of Interest. 
Authority on Automobile, Financial 
and Automobile Happenings. 


10 Cts. the Copy. $4.00 the Year 
Gouraud’s Oriental beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
ae a a ’ article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
a Ss complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 

Three generations Mi? F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 


ene Se Foe oe life-work. For |h¥-) | ECZ E M A Soon. conan’. apr, tetter, 
t e developed their instruments oH | ° aoe : 4 
a cock hanauiee of pence a and materials, <>, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- | itching piles; cured or money refunded. Write 
day is the ideal Flame Fianna: ‘ for particulars. Prepaid $1.25. 


Delivered in your home free of charge. Old iiatinahacies Y ECZEMA REMEDY co. Hot Springs, Ark, 


taken as partial payment in exchange. Time Payments 


accepted, If interested. send fcr catalogues today. We) MEN WANTED — poste hve bhi ORK. 
S vOSE & SONS PIANO CO. m= U. S. Govt. Detective. Write J. Ganor, 2309 
Ge, * 189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. : ‘ 2 Calumet, Chicago. 


Why suffer with constipation when 
it is so easy to make your bowels 
move like (clockwork, without 
drugs or enemas. Yoghurt, will do it. Free particulars. 


Yoghurt Co., Bellingham, Wash. (1)) 


A SUGGESTION! 


SPEND YOUR VACATION IN A PRIMITIVE CALIFORNIA 
AMID THE WILD AND PICTURESQUE SIERRAS 


FEATHER RIVER COUNTRY 


“CALIFORNIA’S NEW SUMMERLAND” 
IS GETTING MORE POPULAR EVERY YEAR 


New Country New Resorts Finest Hunting and Fishing 


Special Summer Excursion Fares 


TIBIA. 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


INFORMATION TICKETS LITERATURE 
665 MARKET STREET, Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 
Market Street Ferry Depot, Phone Sutter 1651 
1326 BROADWAY, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 
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10 YEARS 
COPIES WANTED 


Overland Monthly 


We desire copies of 
Overland Monthly from 
December 1875 to 
January 1886 to com- 
plete our files. Liberal 
premiums will be paid, 
MANAGER 


Overland Monthly 


21 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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rr AR RUD Se OS — The best and strongest 
 HIPPD. = = Garden Hose guaranteed 


STRADE HARK i REY to stand 700 lbs. pressure 
Gry it and be Convinced 


Goodyear Rubber Company 
R. H. PEASE, President 
589-591-593 Market Street San Francisco 




















F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 





































TRADE IN YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER 


ON THE LIGHT RUNNING FOX | 


Send us the name, model and serial number of your 
typewriter and we will at once mail you our New 
Catalog and write you exchange offer on the New Fox 
Model No. 24, cash or time payments. 

Write for New Schedule of Prices to Dealers— 
Prices are the lowest ever made on high grade 
typewriters. We have a new model, new price, and a 
wholly new policy under a new management. Please 
mention Overland Monthly for June. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


4803-4813 FRONT AVENUE GRAND RAPIDS, MICH . 
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GET 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
TO OVERLAND MONTHLY 
AND 

















Receive a MANDEL-ETTE CAMERA, the 
new one minute photographic creation, 
the latest thing in cameras. 





The Mandel-ette takes and finishes original post-card photographs in one minute 
without plates or films. No printing; no dark rooms; no experience required. 
Press the button, and the Mandel-ette turns out three completed pictures in one 
minute. It embodies a camera, developing chamber, and dark room all in one— 
a miniature photograph gallery, reducing the cost of the ordinary photograph 
from 10 cents to 144 cents. The magazine holds from 16 to 50 2144x3\% post 
cards, and can be loaded in broad day-light; no dark room necessary. Simple 
instructions accompany each camera. 


A child can take perfect pictures with it. 
Price on the market, $5. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year and a Mandel-ette Camera, $5. 
Get 6 NEW SUBSCRIBERS for OVERLAND MONTHLY, and forward the 
subscriptions and $9.00, and you will receive a Mandel-ette Camera FREE. 


Address, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Gur special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a2 more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

, aie us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
























THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School 
of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bldg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 























| TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 
Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION’? for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 


is the price. 


Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


refund the money: 


HUGUENOTS 

IL TROVATORE 

LAST HOPE 

MOCKING BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO 

SILVER SPRING 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 

LAST SMILE 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


L 21 SUTTER STREET 


~ 









Regular Price 


Smith $1 60 
Smith 1 25 
Gottschalk 1 00 
Hoffman 1 00 
Leybach 1 00 
Liszt 1 00 
Mason 1 00 
Smith 1 25 
Beethoven 1 25 
Wollenhaupt 1 25 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. J 
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EVERY WOMAN While Shopping Should Have 
The 


“SAMADO' 


BAG 


Simple—Stylish—Serviceable—Strong 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

SECON D—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
folio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, railroad tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little” convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop- 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 














Regular price of “SAMADO” Bag - - - - - $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.20 
$2.70 


How to get BOTH now for $1.75 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year. 
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Subscribe for the 


LIVING AGE 


IF YOU WANT every aspect of the great European War pre- 
sented every week, in articles by the ablest English writers. 





IF YOU WANT the leading English reviews, magazines and 
journals sifted for you and their most important article repro- 
duced in convenient form without abridgment. 


IF YOU WANT the Best Fiction, the Best Essays and the 
Best Poetry to be found in contemporary periodical literature. 


IF YOU WANT more than three thousand pages of fresh and 
illuminating material during the year, reaching you in weekly 
instalments, at the cost of a single subscription. 


IF YOU WANT to find out for yourself the secret of the hold 
which THE LIVING AGE has kept upon a highly intelligent 
constituency for more than seventy years. 


Subscription---$6 a Year. Specimen Copies Free 


The Living Age Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








Miss Hamlin’s School 
For Girls 


Home Building on Pacific Avenue 
of Miss Hamlin’s School for Girls 


Boarding and day pupils. Pupils received 
at any time. Accredited by all accredit- 
ing institutions, both in California and in 
Eastern States. French school for little 
children. Please call, phone or address 


MISS HAMLIN 


TELEPHONE WEST 546 


2117 
2230 PACIFIC AVENUE 9123 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


\BROADWAY 

















